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For the Companion. 
HOW JUNE FOLLOWED ON INTO 
SUMMER. 
In THREE CHapTeRs.—CuapP. I. 

Only a bit of candle, flickering down into the 
socket; that was all that lighted the room. 
There had been a fire on the hearth, but that 
had burned low, and only a moonbeam, strug- 
gling here and there through a rent in the win- 
dow curtain, shared the darkness with the un- 
certain light of the candle. 

But the two women, one of whom lay upon 
the hed, while the other stood by eaverly listen- 
ing to her words, scarcely knew whether it burned 
or not, or whether the room were warm or cold, 
that frosty December night; and as for the child, 
at the other side, she had forgotten all these 
things in sleep. She was wandering in lands 
where they have no need of sun or moon, where 
all are warm and all can see. 

“She’s safe enough, isn’t she?’”’ whispered the 
sick woman to the other, who stood beside her; 
“she mustn’t hear.” 

“But did ye no say I maun tell her?” 

“Yes, yes, bat she must not hear it from me. 
She shall not, I say! When I am gone, then tell 
her; but she shall not hate me while I live.’’ 

“There’s sma’ chance a heart like hers will 
turn sharply to any creature in her way. God 
forgi’e ye! Ye maun ‘ha’ been unco’ wicked to 
the sightless bairn, to ha’ fear o’ that! Pray 
Heaven ye have na to account for those puir 
een!” : . 

“Hush!’’ said the other. ‘No, I have loved 
the child, and been gentle with her always. The 
hardest heart that lives could not do less. But 
it was her mother that I hated; hatcd in her 
beauty and her wealth. I stole her child, but 
God knows I meant she should be found again 
some day. But it is easier to doa sin than to 
undo it, and I could not find a way.” 

“Now may Heaven have pity on your soul, 
that maun sae soon gi’e account for sic a sin! 
Could na the bitterest hate that e’er thirsted in 
an envious heart, be satisfied to see a mither 
looking into blue een like those, and hear her 
cry that God’s sunshine made na light adown 
their depths?” 

“Quick!” said the dying woman, “come near- 
er. There is no time to tell me of my sins nor 
my need, for I feel them like millstones around 
my neck. ButI tell you the truth; and I will 
tell you all you need to know that you may 
find her home and give her back to those that 
loved her, if they are not dead already of broken 
hearts. Hore are the little things she wore; here 
under this pillow. Ihave kept them safe. She 
will remember them. It is not so very long 
since she put them around her baby’s neck. 
Only four years to-day, and her child was four 
years old! Four:years!. Or is it four days? 
What difference does it make? Neitherisalong 
time. Ah, yes, I hear. She is calling! But 
that will do no good. I have heard that, every 
hight for these four long years; but no one else 
has heard, or will hear. She need notcall. No, 
no, four days is not a long time.” 

“She is going lightin her mind,’’ whispered 
old Elspeth McKerlough to herself; and she 
stooped lower over the pillow. 

“The name, the name!” she whispered. “Tell 
Me the name!” 

“Lost! Lost! that is her name. Not found. 
She is not found yet, but she will be some day. 
Ihave called her J une, for that was the month I 
took her from her home. But tell them her 
hame is Lost. That is a pretty name. They 
Will know her by it. No, no, she need not call! 
No one hears but me!” 

The candle does not even flicker any more. 
The ashes were cold and gray on the hearth,-and 

still Elspeth bent close over the bed and listened, 
vainly hoping that she might catch some word 
that should give her a stronger clue by which to 
trace the way home for the little one. But 
a only the same words dreamily re- 








“Lost! Lost! That is a pretty name. 
no, she need not call!” 

And when the moon had passed quite beyond 
the window, and a faint gleam of morning crept 
in over the little bed at the other side of the 
room, even these had ceased. : 
“Now may the gude Lord pity us!’’ said El- 
speth, “that she could na ha’ lived to tell us the 
name! It’s a’ gane, now, and His ain hand 
maun e’en show us the way alane.” 

She took the little package that had been en- 
trusted to her, close to the window, and exam- 
ined the trinkets carefully, but shook her head 
as she found nothing to give any light. Then 
she stepped to the little bed, and looked tenderly 
down at the fair face that lay there; golden 
curls straying over the pillow, and even in sleep 
a smile of strange sweetness and beauty. 

“[ maun e’en shelter the lammie, now,” said 
Elspeth; there’s nancelse, till Heaven be pleased 
to guide her to her ain mither’s arms ance muir. 
I will bide at hame with her the day, but after 
that what can the puir thing do? Shecanna gae 
to the mill wi’ me, and she canna bide alane. 
Weel, weel, the gude Lord will show us.” 

That evening they sat in Elspeth’s room, El- 
speth and June talking quietly, as the twilight 
gathered. 

It was not even twilight to the motherless 
child. The brightest day was always night to 
her “blue een,” as Elspeth called them. But 
the good Husbancman, who knows that His ten- 
der plants cannot live without the light, had 
poured such wealth of sunshine down into her 
little heart, as kept it always warm and bright, 
and flooded up into her face in smiles that made 
every one who saw it, love her for their sake. 

Elspeth had told her the unfinished story that 
had been whispered to her as the candle flick- 
ered out the night before. Noone had aright 
to keep it from the bairn, she said. Had she 


now? And was it not herright to know that she 
had a mother, loving her and praying for her, 
somewhere on God’s fair earth ? 

June had listened at first with a childish awe, 
and these recollections,—faded into dim shadows 
during the four years that had made half her 





not the heart and the sense of a little woman, | 





THE RUNAWAY. 
No, 


“Never mind, Elspeth,” said June, with a 
bright smile. “I’m used to following in the 
dark. We shall find the way.” 

“Sv you will, lammie. But it’s old Elspeth 
who canna see her way, just now. I dinna see 


hwirewill look out for my bairnie, and make the 


day pass while I’m gane’to the mill to earn the 
morsel that we twa shall need.” 
June laughed her merry little laugh. 
“Why, I am going with you, Elspeth. 
you think I want to stay here alone all day 
long?” 


tering mill is no the place fora bit bairn like 
yoursel’, that Heaven has na pleased should see 
the black, noisy iron mouths and fingers that 
would open to draw her in if she came too near, 
nor the busy folk that would almost trample her 
down under their hurrying feet.’’ 

“Bnt I should be doing my own work. Do 
you think I could let you work for both of us? 
Iam sure there is something I could learn todo.” 

“With those puircen? Na, na,sweet lammie! 
It’s no the will o’ Heaven. Ye could na doin sic 
a place.” 

“I know there is something,” repeated June, 
quietly. “Think, Elspie.” 

Elspeth looked earnestly down at the child for 
a@ moment, and then, as if a sudden thought had 
struck her, exclaimed,— 

“1 doubt the babe kenned best, after a’. Come, 
come awa’! The folks are just noo emptying 
out o’ the great noisy barrack,—the overseer will 
be free. We'll see if there is naa place for my 
bairn.” 

She took June’s hand in her own, and strode 
away toward the mill, trying, though with doubt- 
ful success, to measure her steps to the pace of 
the sightless child. 

They geached the gates of the yard just as the 
emptying was complete. Two or three of the 
last to pass out gazed curiously upon the tall, 
strongly-built woman, who pressed in at this 
unaccustomed hour, wearing a look so deter- 
mined as to be almost hard, and yet leading, 
most tenderly, the sunny-haired child who walked 
at her side with so strange a calm upon her face. 

Without deigning more than a word of recog- 





life—had brizhtened again, and she clasped her 
little hands tightly, as if to prevent them slip- 
ping from her as they had before. 

“T shall find her again some day. She will 
find me! Don’t you believe that, Elspeth ?” 

“Believe it, bairn? Iam as sure as that the 
blessed sun will rise the morrow. There is One 
that remembers the lost, and hears the pruyer 0’ 
the stricken. Ye have only to slip your wee 
sma’ hand into His, and bide His time. Ye can- 
na sec the way, but it’s a’ plain as noonday be- 
fore Him.” 





nition, Elspeth passed on toward the offices, and 
met the overseer of her room. 
“Here, sir,” she said, stopping suddenly in 

| his path so that he had no way but to listen, “‘[ 
| want a word wi’ ye, though it’s past hours. I 
want ye would get this bit bairn a place in the 
; mill to-morrow, and a place near me, beside.” 
| The overscer glanced at the child, and then 
looked in Elspeth’s face in surprise. 
“She is too young,” he said; “you know that 
as well as I.” 


“No, truly, sweetheart; but the toiling, clat- 


brightest sunshine does na show her ane step she 
takes afore anither, nor ane morsel that her 
dainty fingers may reach out to touch.” 
He gave another quick, pitying look down- 
ward toward the child, and then turned to El. 
speth as if he thought her b side herself. 
“Ye need na say ane word,” she persisted. 
“Stan’ ye there by yoursel’, lammie, for just 
twa minutes;” and drawing the overseer aside, 
she whispered to him the story she had heard 
the nizht before. 
“Now dinna fash yoursel’ to think whether 
there’s aught she can do,” she went on, “only 
come wi’ me to the room, and I’ll show ye the 
very place. The girl that has it wants to go 
higher, and it’s easy eno’ for ye to ha’ it a’ set- 
tled for me, if ye will.”’ Zi de Re 
(To be continued.) 
————_ +o 
For the Companion. 
THE RUNAWAY. 
Every boy now-a-days is as familiar with the 
locomotive as he is with a common cart. It runs 
through nearly every village; and the shrick 
of the iron horse is heard far away by those who 
may nct live near its track. 
But this familiarity was wanting to the two 
boys of whom I am ;.oing to speak. They lived 
in a remote part of the country, very far away 
from any line of railroad; and though they had 
often heard of the wonderful invention, yet it 
Was a8 sivange to tiem as those events and 
things of fairy land of which they had also read. 
When, therefore, Joc and Peter Hensley were 
invited to spend afew days with tiieir aunt, in 


b 


Do| the village of Weston, their delight was un- 


bounded. They would have to drive there in 
their father’s carriage, but on reaching the town 
they knew that they would be able to see with 
their own eyes, and touch with their own hands, 
this wonderful machine. 

It was an inland town. The railroad passed 
by it at the distance of about half a mile away. 
On the arrivalof the boys at evening, they could 
with difficulty be prevented from setting out at 
once to the station-house; but as it was too late, 
they waited impatiently ill the next day, when 
they hurricd off immediately after breakfast. 

The train had come in, and the freight cars had 
been switched off upon a side track, while the 
locomotive was in an open slicd, which served as 
an engine-liouse, and was hissing and steaming, 
and making the gurgling uproar common to all 
locomotives when at rest. ,The express train 
was expected in about half an hour, when the 
locomotive would take the freight train onward. 

Joe and Peter wandered about, looking curi- 
ously at every thing. They looked at the car 
wheels and the iron rails, so as_to see how they 
ran,—for this question had been along, vexed 
one with them; and finally they went into the 
engine-house, This formed the climax of their 
sight-seeing; for there at last, full before them, 
arrayed in tremendous strength and power, they 
saw the wonderful locomotive. 

The engineer had taken advantage of the pe- 
riod of waiting, to go to his breakfast, so that 
the boys examined the mighty machine without 
hindrance, and gave free expression to the won- 
der that filled their minds. They looked with 
awe upon the vast size of the engine, and with 
bewilderment upon tlic complicated mass of ma- 
chinery beneath. ‘The coals were glowing in the 
furnace, and the steam was issuing from crevi- 
ces and openings. They looked with wonder 
upon the polished cylinders and piston rods, and 
lonzed to see the great structure in motion, so 
that they might watch the play of those iron 
arms, and see the revolution of the giant wheels. 

At first they stood at a very respectful dis- 
tance; but gradually they drew nearcr, until at 
length they ventured to touch the wheels. Then 
growing bolder, Joe, who was the older boy, 
said, — 

“Peter, I wonder what’s up there in that cov- 





“] do,” said Elspeth, “and mair than that, the 


ered place.” 
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“Why, I suppose,” said Peter, “that’s the 
place where the man stands that drives it.” 

“Well,” said Joe, “I'd like to look in there, 
and sce what sort of a place it is; wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but it wouldn’t do.” 

“Why not?” 

“The man mightn’t like it.” b 

“O, he wouldn’t care,—besides, he’s away.” 

“We might get into trouble.” 

“O no,” said Joe, positively, “I don’t see why. 
I don’t see what harm there’d be in just getting 
in there, and I think I will.”’ 

‘No, Joe, don’t,” said Peter, anxiously. 

“Nonsense, Peter, what’s the use of being 
afraid?” said Joe; and before Peter could say 
another word, he was up and inside the engi- 
neer’s cab. 

His exclamatious and his calls to Peter to 
come up, roused the curiosity of the latter; and 
secing that Joe had already made the experi- 
ment without danger, he thought tliat he would 
do so too. So he climbed in, and looked timid- 
ly around. He saw the little apartment with its 
two seats, and the windows, and besides this he 
saw some iron and brass handles, and a thing 
that looked like a clock, only it didn’t seem to 
tell the time of day; and then he felt like going 
down again. 

“Wait, Peter,” said Joe; “look at this. 
der what this handle’s for.” 

“Don’t touch it, Joc; don’t! don’t!’ eried Pe- 
ter, arresting Joe’s outstretched hand. 

“Pooh!” said Joe, who had veered round from 
the timidity of ignorance to that contempt of 
danger which is bred by familiarity. ‘Pooh! 
There’s no harm;” and with these words, with 
a vague idea of “showing off,” he caught what 
he called the handle, and gave it a somewhat 
vigorous twist and pull. 

To his surprise the handle moved, and at the 
same time there was a noise of steam and a 
slight movement among the machinery. With 
an exclamation of terror, Peter started back, and 
leaped out of the engine to the ground, and 
screamed for Jue to follow him. 

But Joe, though quite as much terrified, was 
still not se free to follow. He felt that he had 
done some mischief, and in spite of his terror, 
he was eager to remedy it; so he endeavored to 
do this by replacing the “handle” to its former 
position. 

This he sought to do, but without the success 
that he desired. The locomotive gave one or two 
short, angry “‘coughs,’’ that usually announce a 
start, and to Joe’s bewilderment and indescriba- 
ble horror, it moved forward. He still, however, 
tried to remedy the mischief; but the evil which 
had been caused by his ignorance could not be 
helped by that ignorance; and the huge machine 
moved on faster. 

In a frenzy of fear Joe started back. He found 
himself already out of the engine-house, and 
moving along the track. He looked wildly 
around. Close by the track he saw Peter run- 
ning, with his face as pale as a sheet, scream- 
ing, and shricking. He saw men running from 
a distance. He felt a wild longing to jump out, 
but he was paralyzed by terror. 

Yes, the locomotive was under way; and its 
short, sharp coughs grew sharper, and shorter, 
and quicker, and the mighty wheels made more 
rapid revolutions, and the motion grew faster 
and yet faster. Overcome with horror, Joe glared 
forth from his prison with staring eyes, and be- 
held the landscape on each side sweeping by with 
great rapidity. 

All the world scemed to be moving past him 
as he crouched there, and clung to the seat, and 
stared forth. Now and then, close by the side 
of the road, he saw buildings which he supposed 
to be station houses; for there were platforms 
in front of them, and they bore names upon 
them. Here he saw men, some of whom were 
staring in wonder, and others gesticulating wild- 
ly at him. 

But in the agony of that situation all these 
things seemed like so many dreams. He himself 
wis passive and inert, and only stared, and lis- 
tened, and waited, with awful expectation. 
Around him there rose a terrific din; the thun- 
der of the mighty wheels, the ring of the iron 
rails, the rattle of the woodwork, and the rapid 
panting of the steam, as in swift succeeding 
rushes, it drove the piston to and fro. His heart 
was crushed in an anguish of fear, and his mind 
seemed to give way. 

At last he roused himself. It was not by any 
effort of mind, or even of nerve and courage. 
He had no plan and no resolution. He was filled 
with sickening horror; yet in the midst of this, 
a certain instinct seemed to impel him, as it 
would impel the most timid animal, to seek es- 
cape. 

He rose up, and clinging to every support, 
tried to leave the cab. With tottering steps, he 
made his way toward the tender, and crawled 


I won- 











along to the farthest end, where he crouched on { battered school-house. 


the top of the coal, and looked forward. 

At last he came in sizht of a broad river. Up 
and down its bosom vessels were sailing, and 
steamers were paddling. Along the banks he 
dashed, sometimes coming quite close to the 
water, at other times moving away. 

On he went,—and still on,—and now there 
arose the white houses of a town. Through this 
his car rolled on, thundering down a long, wide 
street. Crowds were there, shrinking back, and 
looking at him with faces of horror. Past them 
all he went, and finally came close to the river 
bank once more. He saw here other cars, and 
locomotives, and other lines of rail. Workmen 
were standing still, and staring upon him. On 
he went, past the cars and the workmen, past 
station houses and enzine houses. 

Suddenly the locomotive bounded forward, 
and leaped, and tossed, and rattled; and then, 
passing down a declivity, buried itself in the 
river, and was carried on far under the water; 
while Joe, jerked violently from his station, was 
hurled forth on one side into the same stream. 

Joe was saved; but a brain fever and a long 
period of illness were the result of his terrific 
journey; the result of his wicked meddling with 
what did not belong to him. 

—_——_+or-—___—_———- 
For the Companton. 
MAYBLOSSOM. 
By Alice Robbins. 

A baby just ten hours old laid in Nurse Brown’s 
capacious lap. Its tiny face, wrinkled and puck- 
ered, was not very beautiful—but it was a dear 
little morsel of humanity, for all that. 

“Poor Marthy!’’ said one of the three women 
present, and then she sighed, heavily. 

“Poor Joe!” murmured the second visitor, “to 
be took so sudden!” 

“Lost at sea; no one saved,” was the third re- 
joinder; ‘‘and she don’t know it, poor soul!” 

“He’s been gone seven months to-morrow,” 
ventured the nurse, turning her charge to the 
other arm. 

“Ah, poor soul!” was the mournful chorus. 

“It’s well the little house is paid for; I wish 
my poor John had been as provident,’ said one of 
the speakers. 

Every now and then somebody came, in good- 
hearted, country style, to ask after Miss Fisher, 
and went away sorrowful, not for the mother, 
for she was quite contented and happy; but be- 
cause she did not dream of the sorrow in store 
for her. 

Well, all in due time the blow fell. It was 
after the baby was thrce months’ old that the 
poor womau learned that she was a widow. Her 
grief was terrible, for she had always been petted 
and tenderly cared for, first by her parents, and 
then by her husband. Without exactly know- 
ing why, every body in town shared the opinion 
of those nearest and dearest, that Mrs. Fisher 
was not meant for the rougher cares of life. ’ 

Little Stella was born in May. Stella was the 
name her father had loved, because his sister, 
many years in heaven, had borne it. But poor 
Mrs. Fisher always called her ““Mayblossom.” 

It took her many months to recover her natu- 
ral elasticity of spirits, after the fiat had zone 
forth; indeed, she was never again as cheerful as 
she had been. It was the general verdict among 
the neighbors, that, but for Mayblossom, she 
would have died. I think, myself, she would, 
but the wonderfully growing love which that 
helpless creature brought into the world, sus- 
tained and cheered her. 

And now, how to live! 

In the first place she had two cows; in the 
next place, every body wanted help in sewing 
and in sundry things they had never needed it 
in before. For a long time the garden was tend- 
ed in summer, and the cows were fed in winter, 
she scarcely knew how. Mysterious loads of 
wood met her vision, mornings, before the last 
had quite gone. Poor little woman! How offen 
she wept over these kind deeds! 

Hers had been a true heart-union, and the 
people thereabouts knew it. Her husband had 
been the pet and hero of the community from 
his childhocd. There was not a villager but 
knew something good about him. 

Mayblossom was taught to love his picture as 
soon as she could take an interest in such things. 
His dear letters were brought out on holidays, 
for her to kiss. The name of father was very 
music to her ears. 

She grew up one of those sweet, unselfish chil- 
dreu whose very faces attract the gaze like pure, 
bright stars. Year after year her gentle counte- 
nance took on some new beauty. Every body 
loved her. She was a little dilicent thing, very 
solicitous to help her mother; gentle, forbearing, 
tender. 

She was equally good at study and at work. 
Eyes brightened as Mayblossom entcred the old 


The tiny children clung 
{to her gown; the boys, geome of them, great, 
| half-grown cubs, reverenced and idolized her. 
Indeed, one of them went so far as to save his 
spending money for three months, a poor little 
pile it was, too, to buy her a pretty valentine. 

At fifteen, Mayblossom retained her name, and 
the freshness and simplicity of the flowers that 
typified her nature. Nothing could ever look 
more beautiful than she, when, on examination 
day, she took the medal given for the highest 
attainments of scholarship, and not one envious 
heart dissented. 

That evening her quiet mother talked of the 
past. 

“I’m very proud of my Mayblossom,’ 
said, softly. 

“And I’m very fond of May blossoms, moth- 
er,” laughed the g rl, twirling her bright gold 
medal to see how the light struck yellow sparks 
out of it. 

“Darling! how I wish your dear father had 
lived to see this day!’ 

“I often wish it, mamma,” said Mayblossom, 
her face growing sweeter in its changed expres- 
sion. ‘‘How curious it seems to me, sometimes, 
that I never saw my father! He never touched 
my hand; he never kissed my lips; he never 
called me by my name.” 

A stifled sob brought her quickly to her moth- 
er’s side; her arms were clasped about her neck. 

“Don’t cry, my dear little girlie mother,” she 
said, her kisses falling in showers. “I’m sure 
you look like a girl now, sometimes. Come, let 
us talk about it. How old were you and papa, 
when you were married?” 

“I was eighteen, dear, and he was twenty- 
five,’ said her mother, softly wiping her eyes, 
and then, each in a low voice, they murmured 
on, of his goodness, his beauty, his untimely 
death. 

The blinds were not shut. The little parlor, 
warm, glowing, comfortable, with its old-fash- 
ioned furniture gleaming in the fire-light, could 
be seen from the street. Only the thin, white 
lace curtains, very thin and snowy-white, inter- 
vened between them and outside darkness. 

The mother and daughter sat very close togeth- 
er, (they always did,) eye beaming to eye and 
full of melting tenderness. Mayblossom was 
smiling, though large drops trembled on the 
long, dark lashes. Behind that curtain a face 
looked in on that sweetest of pictures, mother, 
child and home. 

They did not see the eager, glittering eyes, the 
tall, muscular form, alittle bowed; but what 
would it have signified if they had? They could 
not know that a homeless wanderer was feeding 
his hungry eyes and his craving soul as he 
looked and watched. They did not know how 
theirsweetness and beauty set his heart to knock- 
ing with beats so strong and rapid that it seemed 
as thouch it would break. 

And he—well, he was simply choking at the 
sight. He could not have spoken for worlds. 
Great tears not Only hung on his lashes, but 
they rained down his bronzed cheeks. Yet, as 
he drew one or two long, convulsive sighs, there 
seemed something like rapture to break across 
his countenance. He put up his hand to dash 
away the tears; he grudyed the briefest interfer- 
ence with his vision, and his hand shook like an 
old man’s. 

Still they did not see him. Lower, and lower, 
and lower he sank, his head bowed on the win- 
dow-sill, his whole body trembling with the vio- 
lence of his emotions. 

O mother and child, God has a wonderful 
blessing in store for you. Sit there in the star- 
like radiance; tell pretty stories of love, and de- 
votion, and heroism; let your hearts swell over 
the thought. that father and husband was worthy 
of you. Picture—in silence—that terrible hour 
when, amid the heaving waters, the brave ship 
went down, and that brave soul went up. 
Through the mist in your eyes, see him prepar- 
ing to meet death and thinking only of God and 
you. You will start, presently,eat the knock up- 
on the door, and go forward to meet some friend, 
some good neighbor. 

“T euess it’s Aunt Ruth,” said Mayblossom, 
cheerily, springing from her seat. “I'll shut the 
blinds when she comes in.” 

She went to the door. A strange man asked 
for her mother. 

“Will you walk in, sir?’ she said. 

He stood upon the threshold; he stumbled as 
he entered the room; his eyes were so full of 
tears. The woman looked up—stood up. There 
was something so—so familiar in his appearance! 
and yet 

If he had spoken, he was so changed, she 
micht have still remained in ignorance for some 
time longer, but he could not speak. He just 
held out his arms—that was all. Only the love 
of her girlhood, the man, the husband she had 
mourned so long knew how to stretch out his 


she 











arms in just that fashion. 
his first welcome. 

O, with what a cry the poor wife flew towards 
him, fell, half-unconscious, upon that strong, 
manly bosom! 

Faint with exceeding happiness, how could she 
tell the child that this was her father, saved; 
alive through those fourteen mournful years? 
She had no need. Her own heart had divined 
the truth, and she hung upon fiim with the wild 
cry, “Father,”’—the first time she had ever known 
the meaning of that beautiful word. 

Well, I haven’t language to paint the scene 
that followed. It was worth years of suffering 
just to feel that one hour of the joy that made 
their hearts run over. 

And the wonder-stories that followed. Four- 
teen years on solitary islands! But no matter, 
here was home, at last—-nd heaven was here, 
too. 


It had always been 


ASLEEP IN THE OLD ARM-CHAIR, 
Fast asleep in the old arm-chair, 
With the Bible on her lap; 
Parted the threads of silvery hair 
Under her widow’s cap. 


Meekly folded the thin white hands, 
Placid the beauteous brow; 

Mother is roaming in far-off lands; 
Angels are with her now. 





Never a thought of toil or care 
Troubles her quiet breast, 

While she is sitting serenely there, 
Taking her noontide rest. 


Please my Maker, when I shall be 
Weary of earth’s dull strife, 
I may fall asleep as peacefully, 
Holding the Word of life! 
——~o—_—__—_ 
A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 

A few years ago, an old schoolfellow of mine, 
whom [ will call Jack Robinson, was invited to 
spend the Christmas holidays with another 
schoolfellow, called Charlie Daring. Daring’s 
father was a doctor in Snughampton, a quict 
and comfortable little country town, and, ac- 
cording to Robinson’s account, a very pleasant 
town it was. 

Daring’s parents were capital sort of people, 
and he had a young brother and two grown-up 
sisters, who were sufficiently agreeable to make 
things go very pleasantly indeed for Robinson. 

Near the town was an old building known as 
Whitesheets Castle. It could be seen for many 
a mile round, as it stood on a hill. Nobody 
knows exactly when the castle was built, but, as 
it had a keep which people said was Norman, 
one thing was known pretty certainly, it main- 
tained its full glory up to the days of Queen Bess. 

As every one visiting Snughampton was taken 
to see the castle, Daring visited it with Robinson 
one day; and, as his father was the family phy- 
sician of Farmer Winthrop, who lived in a part 
of the castle which was made into a farm-house, 
and Charlie had often been with him there, he 
was pretty intimate with the Winthrops, and 
very popular at the farm-house. 

Perhaps I should have said that Daring was 
one of the best fellows in our school, and a great 
favorite with everybody; he was about sixteen 
years old at the time of the adventure, and Rob- 
inson was about the same age. 

After a walk of about two miles, they arrived 
at Whitesheets, and were told to go where they 
liked, but at 2, P. M., they would find dinner on 
the table. 

Daring, well accustomed to the ins and outs of 
the place, was entrusted with the keys of that 
portion of the castle which was still kept in the 
same order (at least, so they said,) as when it 
was last used, about one hundred and fifty years 
since. 

They entered the main portion of the cas- 
tle from the farm-house, through a narrow pis- 
sage, that led them to the chapel, a small and 
dimly-lighted apartment, with a chained Bible 
on the stand, or, more properly, “lectern.” 
They passed from the chapel into the entrance 
hall, from which the grand staircase went up, 
and terminated in a gallery running round three 
of its sides. Doors opened from this gallery into 
the surrounding apartments. 

They went into several of these, which con- 
tained the identical fixtures which had been in 
use at least two hundred years since; one in par- 
ticular was called Quecn Elizabeth’s bedroom. 
Every thing in it was just as it had been when it 
had the honor of being occupied by her majesty. 

The bed was very large, hung with blue silk 
curtains; a large, oval plate of polished steel did 
duty for a looking-glass, a lead casemated win- 
dow was on one side, with a splendid lookout 
over the park, and the sun just then shining out, 
the room looked quite cheerful and inviting. 

On another side was a large, open fireplace, 
and the walls were hung round with some won- 
derful tapestry. After having spent more time 
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in this than in other rooms, and remarking, as 
they went out, that ‘a fellow might sleep in a 
worse place than that,” they were making their 
way back, when Jack observed that they had 
passed one room, on the ground floor, which 
they had not seen. 

“OQ,” said Daring, “that’s what they call the 
ghost’s room ; old Mr. Winthrop never lets any 
one goin there.” This, of course, whetted Rob- 
jnson’s desire to enter the room. After spend- 
ing a short time longer in some of the old cham- 
bers, they locked the doors, and went into the 
farm-house, where they found dinner waiting. 

The effect of good cheer so loosened their 
tongues that dinner was prolonged beyond its 
usual limits, and, in their merriment, they did 
not notice the gathering clouds, and the snow 
which was beginning to fall. A regular snow- 
storm set in, and Mr. Winthrop said they could 
not possibly go home across the common in such 
astorm, and now almost dark. 

It did not take much to persuade them to stop 
for the night, so they consented. 

Then rose the great question, where were they 
to sleep? All the Winthrops being at home, the 
house was full, but good Mrs. Winthrop was 
nevertheless making arrangements to stow them 
away, when, catching some sound of the diffi- 
culty, Robinson, in joke, suggested Queen Eliza- 
beth’s room, in the old part of the castle. 

Daring caught at this in earnest, and Robin- 
son, being made rather bold by his exhilaration 
at dinner, advocated it strongly; so, in the end, 
Mrs. Winthrop gave in, greatly against her own 
inclination. 

A great fire was lighted in the old chimney, 
and every thing made to look as cheerful as it 
could, the Misses Winthrop themselves prepar- 
ing the room; and when they left were very glad 
it was not their fate to occupy the chamber and 
bed said to have been occupied last by good 
Queen Bess. 

At the tea-table, some one mentioned some- 
thing about the ghost. The rest tried to turn 
the subject, but too late. Both Daring and Rob- 
inson would have the traditional story of some 
lord of the castle, who, after committing all 
sorts of crimes in his life, left orders that he 
should be buried, after he died, under his armor- 
room, in which hung, all round the walls, his 
different sets of harness. * 

He was killed while on a hunting expedition 
a long way from home. His children, who 
kept at a respectful distance from him while he 
was alive, preferred keeping all that was left of 
him at a distance after he was dead. The tradi- 


tion said that his ghost was always about the | “We're in for it! 
castle, and would only be laid when his bones 


were brought there and buried, as he directed. 


Daring and Robinson said they were not at all | Whist! it’s close to us!” 
afraid of seeing him, as he would know that they 
had no power to bring his bones and bury them | the rail of the gallery. 
under the armor-room, as the castle was not | instinctively something moving before him; the 


theirs. 


It did, however, just then cross Robinson’s | to Daring, which had the good effect of reassur- 
mind that it might have been quite as nice if| ing him for a minute. 
they were going to sleep in the farm-house; but 
all this soon passed from his mind, amidst the | poor Robinson’s tecth, now in full rattle. 


fun of the evening. 


After tea came blind-man’s buff and forfeits | and started back as it touched something cold, 
in the big kitchen, and after supper more fun in 
the parlor, and then Daring and Robinson were | he boldly put out his hand, and grasped, he 
escerted by the farmer to their room. The fire | knew not what, and held it for a moment. 
there was burning brightly, so the two sat down 
and discussed the day’s adventures, until very In a perfect agony, Robinson could not move. 


nearly midnight. 


Rousing up, Robinson thought the room looked 
less cheerful now the fire was low than when 
they entered. His mind going back to the wick- | till, by a clink in the door, he saw the light of 
ed lord, he devoutly hoped he would be aware of | the fire, and soon lighted the candle; but, fully 
their inability to comply with his wishes, and | convinced that it was the wicked lord, he dreaded 
So, with a feeling that he| to go back, and yet was afraid to remain by him- 
would be safer between the sheets, he placed | self. This last motive sent him at once out into 
himself in that position with the utmost despatch, | the gallery with the candle. 
and felt himself to be as secure as sheets could | and, looking along, was transfixed to the spot 


leave them alone. 


make him. 


Daring, meanwhile, was making a survey of | the arm a tall, white figure. 
the room, and, lifting up the tapestry, discovered 
no less than four doors opening out of it. He 


Was not at all sure by which they had entered 


but he saw that one opened into a long, dark | him to come along. 
passage, and another into a long and seemingly 


empty chamber.” 


While he was endeavoring to fasten these se- | night-dress, her eyes quite closed. 
curely on the inside, he heard a door slam some | asleep. 
distance off, as though down the passage. It} some moments before either of the boys recov- 
might have been in the farm-house, so he said | ered himself sufficiently to think what should 
nothing. Robinson heard it, but less distinctly, | be done. 


and sought additional security from the sheet 


by drawing them over his head, and wishing | lead her back as she is.” 
heartily that he had not been so green as to sug- 


gest sleeping in Queen Elizabeth’s room. 


A second bang, louder than the first, and up| Winthrop’s bedroom, whom they roused, and 
bolted Robinson in the bed, while Daring coolly | Who came out, very much surprised. He took 


said,—~ 
“What's that, Rob?” 


a third bang, which convinced Robinson that 
there would be more safety in his trousers 
than between the shects; so, in a very few mo- 
ments, he found himself so far dressed; and 
having gathered a little courage from the de- 
fence which his trousers afforded him, he said,— 
“TI say, Daring!’’ 

When Daring turned, Robinson appeared in 
such an awful fright, and was struggling in such 
an earnest manner to get into his clothes with 
ths least possible delay, that Daring’s gravity 
was altogetheg upset, and he doubled again with 
laughing. 

“T don’t see rauch to laugh at,” said Robinson. 
“That’s because you can’t see yourself,” said 
Daring. 

“But what can it be?” 

“The old lord, I expect, Rob.” 

Just then the old clock over the chapel, which 
still was supposed to keep time, struck twelve. 
It seemed an unusually long time about it, and 
with each stroke poor Robinson gave a start, 
and when it had finished, his teeth were chatter- 
ing in a perfectly audible way. 

Daring was somewhat solemnized by the clock 
striking, but still amused at Robinson, who now 
shakily asked what was to be done. 

“Let’s open the door opposite the noise,” said 
Daring. 

“What for, Daring? He is sure to come in if 
you do?” 

Daring looked as if he thought that this was 
probable himself, but said,— 

“What else ean we do? Will you get back 
into bed?” 

“Pll be hanged first!” said Robinson. 

“All right, then,” replied Daring; “let’s try 
the other thing!” 

So, taking up the candle, he went to the door, 
with Robinson very close at his heels. He then 
drew back the tapestry, which fell behind them, 
shutting out all light of the fire, and opened the 
door, which they then found led to the gallery 
round the great hall; holding the candle over 
their heads, they peered all round, but saw noth- 
ing. 
While they were still looking, a door exactly 
opposite opened, and a rush of wind, followed 
by the slamming of the door, blew out their light, 
but not before they both distinctly saw a white 
figure come out into the gallery. 
Daring’s pluck did not even yet fail him, but 
Robinson’s knees, as well as his teeth, were shak- 
ing so that he could not stand without support. 
“Do come back, Daring,”’ he chattered. 
“That'll do no good now,” whispered Daring. 
You go back for a candle!” 
“1 can’t,” said poor Jack. 

“Come along, then, let’s find out what it is. 


Daring had been groping his way, holding by 
He stopped as he felt 


movement also ceased. Robinson held tighter 
They stood still; the only disturbance was 
Dar- 
ing cautiously put out his hand in the darkness, 


smooth and soft. Feeling now thoroughly roused, 


“Get a light!” he said, “I have it!” 


‘*What is it?” said he. 
get a light.” 
Robinson mechanically groped his way back, 


“I don’t know how to 


He held it high, 
with terror; for there stood Daring, holding by 


His eyes started, his lips parted; he could nei- 
ther move nor speak. He was, however, soon 
; | roused from his torpor by Daring whispering to 


Almost unconsciously he obeyed. The light 
fell full on the figure of Miss Winthrop, in her 
She was fast 
It may be easily imagined that it was 


Daring was the first to speak. 
s| “It won’tdo to awake her. We must try to 
Going as softly as they could, they got back to 


the farm-house, and found their way to Mr. 


charge of Mary Winthrop, still asleep; and the 
boys went down to the parlor. 





Before there was time for an answer, there was 


the queen’s chamber, but contented themselves 
with the sofa, though much sleep was not to 
be for them through the remainder of that event- 
ful night. 

Next morning, at breakfast, Miss Mary did 
not make her appearance; but the whole story 
came out, and it was not, it appeared, the first 
time that she had taken an unusual walk by 
night in her sleep; and, though they had much 
amerriment over their fright and adventure, nci- 
ther Robinson nor Daring ever forgot their 
Christmas visit to Whitesheets Castle, nor de- 
sired to sleep in antique chambers in ancient 
houses, the last occupant of which had been old 


brother was safe, and calling to him that the 
guns were all unloaded, he made all the haste he 
could, and escaped. But Jolin’s conduct so en- 
raged the Indians that they fell on him, and 
beat him so cruelly that he could scarcely ac- 
company them on the march. 

“When they reached St. Francis the two cap- 
tives were made torun the gauntlet. Poor East- 
man got many blows, but John, seizing a club 
from one of the warriors, rushed through the 
narrow passage, dealing blows right and left 
with such effect that he cleared a path for him- 
self, and gave a good deal more than he got. 
“He was a captive among the Indians for 


Queen Bess. 
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THE OLD MAN’S DREAM. 


O, for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back ne twentieth spring! 
I'd rather laugh, a bright-haired boy, 
Than reign, a bearded king. 


One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life, all love and fame! 


And calmly smiling, said,— 
“If I but touch thy silvered hair, 
Thy hasty wish hath sped. 


“But is there nothing in thy track 
To bid thee fondly a © 

While the swift seasons lurry back 
To find the wished for day?” 


Ah, truest soul of womankind! 
Without thee, what were life? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind; 
I'll take—my—precious—wife! 


The angel took a segre pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew,— 

“The man would be a boy again, 
And be a husband too!” 


“And is there nothing yet unsaid, 
Before the change ae 

Remember all their gifts have fled 
With these dissolving years!” 


Why, yes; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys, 

I could not bear to leave them all, 
I'll take—my—girl—and—boys!”’ 


The smiling angel dropped his pen, 
“Why this will never do; 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!” 


And so I laughed—my laughter woke 
The household with its noise— 
And wrote my dream when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
O. W. Hoitmxs. 


—___+o 


CAPTURED. 

The stuff of which our revolutionary heroes 
were made often appears in the incidents of their 
boyhood and youth as plainly as in the exploits 
of their riper years. The following, from the 
Young Folks’ News, gives us an interesting 
glimpse of the early life of the conqueror of Bur- 
goyne: 
“Maj.-Gen. Stark, when a youth, was a New 
Hampshire boy. From his earliest days he was 
strony and active, fearless and fond of adven- 
ture. He was quite young when he accompa- 
nied his elder brother and two other young men 
on a hunting expedition in the wilds of New 
Hampshire, where there were few scttlers. The 
Indians roamed at will through the forests, and 
floated their canoes upon the streams without 
being questioned. 
“One day the hunters had secured considera- 
ble game, and not having seen any savages, they 
began to feel quite safe from attack, when they 
suddenly came upon an Indian trail, and pursu- 
ing it, found there were ten Indians in their vi- 
cinity. Thinking that*they may have been dis- 
covered, and that the savages were only waiting 
for a favorable moment to capture them, they 
set their wits to work to make good their escape. 
“John was busy with one of the boats, of 
which they had two, putting in the traps and 
hiding provision where it would be dry, when 
suddenly an Indian sprang down the bank, with 
his tomahawk raised, and uttering a yell of tri- 
umph. John raised his gun, but it missed fire, 
and he was made a captive. They were soon 
joined by the other Indians, whom John put on 
the wrong scent, for they inquired where his 
companions were. 
“He would have succeeded in misleading them 
entirely, if his friends, anxious at his long ab- 
sence, had not fired signal guns, to hasten his 
return. Guided by this sound, the savages now 
put themselves on the right track. John’s broth- 
er and one of the young men were out on the 
river, in a boat; the remaining one was on the 
bank. 
“The latter they immediately seized, and di- 
rected John to hail the others and bring them to 
shore. But instead of obcying them, he shouted 
out as loudly as he could to his brother that he 
was in the hands of the savages, and they had 
better hasten as fast as possible to the opposite 
shore. 
“The Indians now loaded their guns, and four 





They neither of them felt disposed to return to 





three or four months. 
miring him for his bravery, though he gave 
them a great deal of trouble. 


My listening angel heard the prayer, war. 


They could not help ad- 


“When ordered to hoc the corn he cut it down, 


and left the weeds standing, and at last deliber- 
ately threw the hoe in the river. 
nature, reckless of consequences, suited the In- 
dians, and they made him a chief. 
after this he was ransomed. 


This defiant 
Not long 


“John then served as lieutenant in the French 
Every day he showed great energy and 


bravery, and few men could stand such a strain 
on their physical powers as he. 


“It was before the battle of Bennington, in 


the wer of the Revolution, that he made the re. 
mark which has been handed down in history: 


“See, men! There are the red coats. Before 


night they are ours, or Molly Stark is a widow.’ 


“After the war was over, Gen. Stark retired 


into private iife, and lived to the good age of 
ninety-four.” 


———+or—_____- 
For the Companion. 
MOLES ON WINGS. 
I mean the bats; for these queer little animals 


are more like moles than any other species, 
though instead of boring little Hoosac tunnels 
in the ground and living in them, they are of an 
aspiring nature, and love to soar aloft, especially 
at “the witching hour of eve.” 


They are dusky both in their color and their 


habits, for itis in the dusk of evening that they 


are most lively; and they are then sometimes 
mistaken for large moths or small swallows, 
though their throats doubtless appear large 
swaliows to the insects they devour. Their voice 
is like the creak of a door, but, being seldom 
heard except when the animal is in pain, it may 
be called a passive voice. 

They are sometimes compared with the animal 
called a flying squirrel, but this has no real 
wings, only a fold of skin from its arm to its 
leg. They are quite different, not only in their 
flight, but their bite. The teeth of the squirrel 
are always growing to supply the wear and tear 
caused by their gnawing wood, &c. No squirrel 
necds a dentist, though we knew one Squire Hill 
whodid. The bats have eye teeth like cats, dogs, 
monkeys and us; and their molars are so grooved 
that the upper and lower fit very closely, and 
enable them to crush an insect, however fine, 
still finer. There is no relation (as animals) be- 
tween a cricket and a bat, though (as a game) 
cricket is impossible without one. 

Bats, like moles, have pin-holes for eyes, but 
their seeing does not seem to depend on these. 
Even when blinded, they fly as easily as before. 
A room was once hung with little bells from 
the ceiling, very near together, and several 
hats, deprived of their eyes, were let loose in it. 
But though they flew about violently, not one 
bell was rung. Do they see with their eye teeth? 

When, however, they take to walking, they 
are like sailors on land, or fish out of water. 
They shuffle along in the most awkward style, 
and though they fly erect, they now go on all 
fours, or, indeed, as if they were “all at sixes 
and sevens.”’ Strangest of all, they hang them- 
selves up to sleep by their hind claws, with their 
heads downwards, and in this giddy, topsy-turvy 
fashion, they spend the winter in one long nap. 
During this time (a nappy and perhaps unhappy 
time) they appear to be dead, and how they keep 
alive so long without food or.drink is a mystery. 
But as their food is insects, they would hardly 
find any in winter, even were they ever so wide- 
awake. 

It is said that a bat may be tamed to such a 
degrce as not to bite one’s fingers except by mis- 
take, to take flies from the point of a pin, (one 
was known to devour sixty in a day) and, grand- 
est result of education, to poke its food into its 
mouth with its tail. 

These are the common bats; there are also no- 
bles and brigands among them. The former 
are the so-called flying foxes, or kalouss, of the 
East Indian Islands. They are so fond of fruit, 
especially figs, that it is difficult to protect the 
gardens from their ravages. The natives, how- 
ever, return their visits, going to their haunts by 
day, when they are blind and stupid, and killing 
hundreds of them at one time, the fattest of 





of them fired, killing one of the men, John’s 


which they cook and eat with a relish, 
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The brigands are the vampire bats of Brazil 
These were formerly said to fan the unwary 
traveller with their wings, while they sucked 
out his life-blood, so that he awoke no more. It 


is true that they do bite and draw blood, but no. 


instance has ever becn known of a fatal result 
to a man though their foul proceedings some- 
times cause the death of a fowl, or even of a 
real jackass. 


~~ 
or 


TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 


From a Correspondent. 





To illustrate the difference of travel in the 
United States and China, I propose to give your 
realers an account of a trip I made with a 
party of fricndls some time since. The party in- 
cluded two gentlemen, three ladies, two children 
and a number of Chinese attendants. 

After due preparation of food, bedding, &c., 
we started, on the morning of the 16th Decem- 
ber, for the city of Ku-cheng (old field), about 
one hundred miles north of Foo Chow. Our 
journey was sixty-six miles by boat up the Min 
River to Chui Kan (water mouth), thence in 
chairs thirty-three miles into the interior. 

Our Boats. 

We had two boats, one a sampan for the na- 
tives, while we occupicd a nice new house boat, 
the Min, all freshly painted and furnished. 


On this, our first day, we made good progress, | 


weather, wind and tide being all that we could 
desire. 
boat. The ladies and children at night occupied 
the large front cabin, and the gentlemen the 
back cabin. 

Our little boat was almost every thing to be 
desired for such a trip. Every little nook and 
corner seemed to be employed for some conven- 
ience. 

There was a toilet stand with large drawers, a 
pantry for dishes and a closct for stores. We 
have acrew of twelve men and a head-man, who, 
like all other China head-boatmen, was of course 
ealled “Sam.’’ <All of our crew—excepting 
“Sam’’ and the steersman—were Roman Cath- 
olics. It is wonderful how many of the boat 
people are of this faith. 

Before tex a sampan came alongside, and we 
secured some fresh fish for supper. <A gentle- 
man of our party gracefully descended from his 
professional pinnacle to stew-pans and the 
cook’s apron. Ile fried the fish, and from that 
time we voted him cook! We had with usa 
good supply of provisions, mostly cooked. Our 
bill of fare included roast beef and chickens, 
boiled salt beet, mince pies, big and little, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, and a variety of canned fruits 
and vegetables. The supply of Mandarin, or 
loose jacket oranges, we never allowed to fail. 
‘They were eaten at all times and in all places. 
You see we need not live on herbs and roots 
here among the Celestials. 

On the River. 

December, of which this is the first day, is 
here, the month for beautiful weather. There 
is no suow, and at Foo Chow, rarely any frost. 
But the air on the river was cool and bracing. 
The country on cach side was very beautiful. The 
temples, always located in fine positions, looked 
pretty, but constantly reminded us that we are 
among an idolatrous people. The Banyan, Leng- 
eng and Olive groves—arrayed in their thick, 
dark green foliage—are rarely nipped by frost. 

Chui Kan (water mouth) was the terminus of 
our boat travel, and at this point we took moun- 
tain chairs for a two days’ travel inland. No 
foreign lady had, L believe, been above Ciui Kan, 
with the exception of a few of us, who, some 
years before, went up the rapids four miles be- 
yond, This expedition to Ku-cheng was an ex- 
periment, so far as we ladies were concerned. We 
went inland among the mountains thirty-three 
miles. Ail along the road we should be great 
curiosities, but we feared no trouble, excepting 
in the city of Ku-cheng. The country people 
are almost always peaceable, but the city 
crowds we dreaded. 

Incidents. 

To prevent the wandering natives atChui Kan 
from boarding our boat, we anchored out in the 
stream opposite the town. A walkon the pleas- 
ant bank opposite the town was proposed, and 
we were all glad of the change. So calling a 
sampan to the side of our buat, we were soon 
rowed ashore, where we had a delightful walk, 
the river being between us and the people on the 
other bank, A few enterprising natives called 
a sampan and rowed over, determined to have a 
look at us. Our sampan waited to row us back 
tu our buat home. 

Returning, our attention was attracted by a 
Chinaman some distance off. Ile acted in a cra- 
zy manner, standing on the edge of the bank, 
and moving One foot and drm back and forth 
with a peculiar motion, Another man held 


| was put into it to be taken to his friends, where 


We spent a cosey, pleasant day in our | 
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an umbrella over him, although there was neither 
rain norsun. Quite’a number of natives were 
watching him with great interest. 

One of our boatmen said that the man was 
possessed of a god, which had justent el into 
him. He had been living in a little tei..>'e on 
the bank, and when the god took possession of 
him he ran down to the shore and went through 
his gymnastic performances. Just at this time 
a sampan was brought up and the god-posstssed 


it was said, in due time, his tongue would be 
loosened, that he might deliver the message of 
the god. 

A Ride in Chairs. 

Our chair-bearers were promptly on hand the 
next morning. As we landed from the boat a 
crowd awaited us, hooting and yelling with de- 
light. There were six chairs, each chair having 
two bearers, and holding one person. Besides 
these, we had four or five bearers for carrying 
bedding and provisions, so we formed quite a 
cavalcade, and a laughable one it was too. 

Our chairs were bamboo mountain chairs, and 
we had been careful to have the oil-paper covers 
taken off, both for safety and convenience, as 

| we wished to see the country, and the people 
| wanted to see us. If we were in open chairs 
there would be no temptation for them to resort 
| to violence in order to satisfy their curiosity. 

| When the sun was too hot we spread bed-quilts 
| over the tops of the chairs, which of course add- 
el to their interesting appearance to foreign 
eyes. 


Mountains and Scenery. 

We soon left the Chui Kan crowd behind us, 
and found ourselves among the mountains on 
the banks of the Ku-cheng River, which is a tur- 
bulent stream all the way up to Ku-cheng. Its 
banks are often almost perpendicular. We often 
| rode in a narrow path on the very edge of a 
| bank a hundred feet high. One misstep of our 
bearers would have sent us over upon the rocks 
| below and into the roaring stream that goes 
| over them. 

The scenery on either side of the river was 
very fine. I have not seen such autumn foliage 
since we left the United States. Here the frost 
touches up the landscape with brightest colors. 
The mountains towered up boldly, some bare 
and rugged, others in perpetual green, while 
others, again, presented a perfect patchwork sur- 
face of green, brown and gray, reminding me 
strougly of the patched appearance of my coo- 
lie’s garments, an idea, I fancy, not often sug- 
gested by mountain scenery. 





Natives. 

Every two or three miles we passed through 
villages, in each of which our bearers put us 
down and regaled themselves with a smoke, 
thus giving the villagers an opportunity to in- 
spect the foreigners. 

Men, women and children crowded around 
and examined our clothing, asking many ques- 
tions. They were delighted when we answered 
them in their own language. 

The first question invariably was, “Have you 
bound feet ?”’ 

The women often attempted to push aside our 
dresses and see for themselves. 1 would not al- 
low this, telling them it was not polite. I told 
them that in the ‘Flowery Flag Kingdom” we 
all had large feet, as the Heavenly Father gave 
them to us. 

“What!”’ said they, “don’t any of you have 
bound feet?” . 

I answered, “No! In our country girls go to 
school and read books, as well as the boys, and 
we must have large feet to walk. Moreover, we 
think it wrong to cripple our bodies.” 

Vur gloves amused them greatly. Being as- 
sured that they were really not our hands “so 
black,” we had to take them off and put them 
on again, which greatly delighted them. 

This was repeated in each village. The peo- 
ple seemed to be very poor, but simple-minded 
aud kind. They live here among the moun- 
tains, far removed from the busy outside world. 
We were treated by them with the greatest kind- 
ness. But for the literary and official classes we 
should have little trouble in China. 

In Trouble. 

Our bearers were all opium smokers, and in 
the latter part of the day felt longings for their 
drug. Mrs. L.’s coolies became angry because 
she carried little Georgie, thus adding to the 
weight of their burden, The truth was, she and 
the child were not so heavy as others of our par- 
ty singly, and it was ridiculous to see her bearers 
go from chair to chair, lifting each and its oc- 
cupant, to compare weights. They finally re- 
turned to their own chair contentedly; but their 
anger broke out anew and more violently, wien 
Miss B. and I concluded to walk, for a chang, 
and Mrs. L:; carry ing the baby, was wnable to 
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two or three times, refusing to go on, and 
scemed determined to give us all the trouble they 
could. 

Mr. L. told them to please themselves,—to car- 
ry or not carry, and finally they came to terms. 
This day we rode fifty-five li, or twenty miles, 
making good time, and stopped for the night at a 
pwong taing—rice store, or inn—at Pwo to liang, 
or “Pu lo tiang,” (stomach ache) as it is gen- 
erally called by the natives. We called our inn 
“The Imperial.’’ 

It furnished us with two“tooms, the larger 
one for the gentlemen, the smaller for the ladies. 
They were provided with bedsteads, consisting 
of rough boards resting on wooden stools. As 
a special favor, clean straw was spread on the 
boards upon which we put our bedding. 

The rooms were unplastered, the rough board 
sides and bare roofs with large cracks admitting 
the wind and cold. Wesvon had our bedding 
spread over the straw, and you may be assured 
that I appreciated it asI never did the softest 
feather bed at home. 

I suppose my readers, whom the great steam 
king whirls over so many miles with so little fa- 
tigue, feel quite like laughing at the idea of one 
being exhausted by a ride of twenty miles in a 
day. But a twenty miles ride in a bamboo 
chair, on men’s shoulders, is something to be 
felt and remembered! 


—_—_———oe—— 


MANNA IN THE NIGHT, 


Silently it fell, 
Whence, no man might tell, 
Like good dreams from heaven 
Unto mortals given; 
Like a snowy flock 
Of strange sea-birds alighting on a shore of rock; 
F Silent thus and bright 
Fell the manna in the night. 


Silent thus and bright, 
In our starless night, 
God's sweet mercy comes 
All about our homes; 
Whence, no man can see, 
In a soft shower drifting, drifting ceaselessly, 
Till the morning light 
Falls the manna in the night. 
Boston Times. 


+o» 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION, 

“‘Loveis the fulfilling of the law;’ he preached 
from that text, did hc? Well, I don’t know; if 
the good doctor didn’t make it plain, you can’t 
expect me to, but I can try. Shut the door, dear. 
How came it open?” 

‘Mother, there’s a woman there,” said blithe 
Anne Gray. 

“Well, what does she want?” 

“To beg, I suppose,” said Anne. “Do send her 
off,” she added, in a whisper; “she looks so 
dirty.” 

Mrs. Gray weut to the door, knitting in hand. 
A miserable object indeed, stood there, clad in 
thin calico and a wretched shawl. The tears 
were freezing on her cheeks, and her lips, all 
blue with cold, seemed glued together. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Gray, and carried her 
to the warmest corner of the comfortable kitch- 
en. “There, sit down and get thawed out before 
you speak a word,” she said. 

Did you ever see a heart-broken woman hold 
her hands out to the fire? There is a touching 
gesture, a dumb, longing, pathetic cry in the 
very movement. The poor, thin hands! the mis- 
shapen, hard-worked hands! Mrs. Gray could 
not look at them for very pity, and as for Anne, 
she had her new-red mittens in a trice, and made 
an expressive gesture to her mother. 

“And now what is it you want?” asked Mrs. 
Gray, as the woman got gradually warmed. 

“QO dear,” was the first quivering response; 
“it’s so good to get before the fire! J’ve been go- 
ing all the morning, from door to door, for you 
see, madam, | be suffering greatly. I was burnt 
out, ma’am, two nights ago, and I’ve lost every 
thing. My four poor children are almost naked, 
and I’m round begging, for the first time in my 
life, ’m; but what could I do?” 

“Where did you live?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

The woman told her, and the locality was un- 
familiar. But every lineament of the poor crea- 
ture was stamped with suffering. 

“Why don’t you go to some church society ?” 

“T don’t belong to any church, ma’am,” said 
the woman, “and I don’t know where to go. I 
was doing right well before this trouble came; 
took in sewing and went out forday’s work; but 
my home is gone; my little furniture is gone; 
my clothes and the children’s. I borryed this 
old shawl to come out in.” 

Mrs. Gray poured out some tea and buttered 
some bread, and made the poor creature eat. 
Anne stayed there when the mother went up 
stairs, and the woman talked about her little 
children, and her good neighbor, who had given 
her a home for a fortnirht, till she could look 
about her, Then Mrs. Gyay came down stait's 
With & misceflancous acsUFunent. Theré were 


there was a little bundle of flannels that Anno 
had once worn, two or three small dresses, anq 
a coat that made the poor woman’s eyes sparkle, 
“O, madam,” she said, “how good and king 
you are! First you asked me in by the fire, when 
the cold seemed eating into my very heart—I’ye 
stood in the hall in other places; then you gaye 
me some good hot tea, and such bread and but 
ter as I don’t taste every day, and now you’re 
giving me good warm, whole things for my poor 
little ones, that’s almost naked. I’m sure Gog 
will bless you, I’m sure He will. May He keep 
every misfortune away from you.” 

She gathered up her treasures with trembling 
lips. Her heart was very full, and she could not 
speak as Anne silently presented her the ood, 
warm, new mittens, her own work. But as she 
turned to leave the room, she gave one look 
back, at mother and daughter, in which a yo. 
ume of gratitude scemed to be concentrated. 
Anne shivered as she opened the hall-door, 
“Poverty is an ugly thing,’ she said, coming 
back with a sorrowful face. 

“But then, dear, we have done all we could, 
Now let us dismiss it from our minds; it can do 
no good to dwell upon it. By the way, what 
were we talking about?” 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law—and the law 
is, that we should do unto our neighbor—I think 
I understand it, mother; somehow I have had 
my eyes open to-day. You love the poor and af. 
flicted, don’t you, mamma?” 

“T hope I love all God’s creatures, dear.” 
“Well, I think you have explained the text~ 
at least in a certain sense.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Gray, smiling. 


THE PAPER AGE. 


Ovid, and Pindar, and the other old pocts te 
us about the Golden Age, and the Silver Age, 
and we also hear sometimes of the Iron Age and 
even the Stone Age. Whatever periods of the 
world these may represent, the present might, 
with a kind of comical propriety, be called the 
Paper Age, when shoddy gets into nearly all the 
arts, and so much of the new that meets us in 
modern life consists merely of the old put into 
hoppers and ground over. 

It is asserted that the natives of the East find 
no less than three hundred and fifty uses for the 
palm-tree. We have done “not quite so bad as 
that” by paper yet, but we are in a fair way to 
match the Japanese seventy—to say nothing of 
the hundred or more varieties of paper sold as 
paper, for wrapping, writing, hangings, &c. 
Paper handkerchiefs, paper umbrellas, paper 
overcoats, paper carpet-bags, paper boards and 
paper bricks are likely to become as popular 
here as in Jeddo, with the beginning already 
made. Our paper collars and cuffs are now as 
much of an institution as tea and coffee, almost. 

We make paper “oil-cloth” for carpets, we 
make paper leather for shoe soles, we make pa- 
per strings, meal-bags, windmills, tops, whistles 
and trinket-boxes. A patent has even been 
taken for a process by which flexible paper may 
be made (without any rustle to it) for window- 
curtains, bed-chintz and ladies’ skirts. 

One enthusiastic writer thinks the day is not 
far off when we can all be ‘‘paper clad’’—paper 
hat, paper shoes, papcr coat, vest, trousers, etc., 
with paper pocket-books lined with Uncle Sam’s 
good greenback paper money! 

Verily, the man who “‘don’t take the papers” 
is a miserable being enough, now, but in the full 
reign of the new fashion of dress, not to have 
one’s papers will imply an extreme of naked des- 
titution sad to contemplate. One must be poor 
indeed, though, not to be able to buy a suit 
when a garment costs but fifteen cents. He 
would hardly need any greenbacks in his paper 
trousers. 

The country is not so very far from such 4 
cheap wardrobe millennium. Shoddy is little 
else than paper made of woollen rags, instead of 
cotton and linen. 





an 
THE GREEN FLY. 


Every one who has window plants knows what 
this is. A wretched little misery-on-wings, that 
sits on our tender rose buds and sucks the lift 
out of them. 

What shall be done with him? Destroy him, 
or lose our plants. To pick him off would be 
too much trouble. He must be suffocated by 
bacco smoke. Not here in the parlor, but in the 
shed, or in some unimportant closet. 

Get about a peck of tobacco stems, and alter 
making a light blaze with a few chips on aslo 
cl, scatter a few of the stems over it. Then wet 
the rest of the tobacco with water, and when the 
fire burns best set the damp tobacco over It 
The dfy stefis will fire the wet ones, and a dens? 


clotid of smoke will fill the fobtn. 








follow our example. They put down her chair 


three pairs of outworn boots, still serviceable. 


Sprinkle the plants freely, and set them on the 
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floor by the tobacco. Shut the room up tight, 
and leave the bugs to their fute. 

Jn about an hour open tle doors and windows, 
and the smoke will escape. Shower the plants 
well in the kitchen sink, to wash away the dead 
insects, and then return them to their place in 
the sunny window. 

Do this again in about three days, and no more 
flies will be seen for some time. 





—— 





MR. SEWARD GOES TO SEE THE 
MIKADO. 

For the first time in history the jealous and 
“sacred” privacy of the court of the Mikado of 
Japan las been opened to a foreigner. The cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune gives an 
account ot the scene and surroundings when Mr. 
Seward called, by invitation, upon his majesty 
and had a talk: 


At the United States consulate, Mr. Seward 
and his party were met by a Japanese attendant, 
who was adorued for this momentous occasion, 
with decorations of startling construction, and 
they at once proceeded to the castle, 

The greater part of the distance was traversed 
in acarriage, but on arriving at the interior wall 
the party alishted, and advanced on foot. It is 
a question if any forcign eye had ever witnessed 
the scene which presently opencd before them. 

The route to the audicnce-hall, passed circui- 
tously through a garden or scries of garlens, of 
the kind which may be seen in the estates of 
many wealthy Japanese, but which are here 
brought to a perfection which is probably 
equalled nowhere in the empire. 

Miniature groves and 1a0uutains, temples and 
shrines, lakcs and cascades, smiling lawns and 
mimic wildernesses, surrounded them on all 
sides, every detail of the artificial landscape be- 
ing harmonized with such singular skill and 
taste “is to completely conceal the ingenious arti- 
fices by which the delightful effect had been pro- 
duced. 

At every turn in the path, the visitors were 
met by members of the foreizn office, or of the 
Mikado’s houschold, who, after exchanging ap- 
propriate greetings, joined the party, which in 
time increased to the magnitude of a smail pro- 
cession. 

At about ten o’clock refreshments were served 
in a summer house, after which all proceeded to 
the pavilion in which his.majesty was waiting 
to receive the guest of the day. 

The Mikado remained seated during the inter- 
view, but he was entirely unveiled by screen or 
curtain. Up to this time, even the foreign.am- 
bassadors had only been allowed to look upon a 
part of his person at a time—the lower extremi- 
ties or ihe fuce being always concealed. 

Instead of being surrounded by ostentatious 
emblems of power and supremacy, his only visi- 
ble attendants were a single guard and the offi- 
cer who supplied him with the manuscripts con- 
taining his share in the conversation. 


FOOD FUEL FOR THE BODY. 
Corn is sometimes burned on Western farms, 
as cheaper than wood orcoal. It looks like a 
wicked waste.of good food. But many forget 
that much of the food we eat is only fuel to warm 

the body. Cassell’s Household Gazette says: 


The question seems almost absurd, Why is 
food required? so familiar is the fact; and yet 
the answer to it involves one of the grandest 
chapters in the history of science. 

In its simplest form it may be given in three 
words—it is fuel. 

We require food frequently for just the same 
Treason that a fire requires coals frequently, and 
a lamp oil,—because we are burning away. 
—— as this may appear, it is a most certain 
act. 

The air that we breathe into our lungs con- 
tains oxygen, and this oxygen combines with or 
burns the muscles or other orzans of our bodies 
Just us it does the coals in a fire. The heat pro- 
duced in a man’s body in the course of a day is 
considerable in quantity, though not very in- 
tense in quality. 

faking the average, it is enough to raise five 


and a half gallons of water from freezing point tom 
to boiling point, and this is about the heat that 
would be given off during the burning of a 
All this heat comes from the 
slow wasting or burnin, of-the substance of the 
body, so that it is evident that if we did not 
make up for this constant loss by eating food, 
our organs would soon be wasted away and con- 


pound of coals. 


sumed. 


A moment’s thought will show how closely 

: Why does 
a animal become so thin during the slow and 
painful process of starvation? Clearly because 
jy fire in his body is not fed with the fuel 


this azrees with well-known facts. 


—— OO 


AN INTELLIGENT PARROT. 


There are differences among birds in bright- 
Ness and capacity, as among boys and girls, and 
the parrot spoken of in the following article 
from the Detroit Free Press, must have been one 


of the most precocious kind: 


The recent death of 2 somewhat noted parrot, 
of the gray African species, very much to the 
sorrow of his owner, a resident of Congress 

trect east, recalls some anecdotes of the bird 


that we have heard related by his owner. 


The most striking peculiarity of this parrot 
Was that he had no sing-song phrases to be con- 
stantly Ws ated, whcther in or out of place, but 

g, both answers and questions, were 


his talk 
apropos to the time. 


As an illustration, he always recognized his 
master’s step, and would instantly call out to 
him, “IIow do you do, old boy?” and being 
=v ‘Pretty well,” his response was, “All | 
right.” 

On seeing his owner putting on his hat and | 
coat to leave the house, he was sure to call for 
his parting salute with “Good-by, old boy!” 

“Come and kiss me good-by!”’ 

Identifying and always calling by name every 

member of the family without any mistakes is 

an instance that we have never heard related 

before of any of the bird species. If wanting his 

food, or to see his mistress, he would adress 

the servants. 

“Bridget, where’s Mrs. H.?” If the reply was 

“Gone out,’ he would then call for any other 

member of the family that would answer his pur- 

pose, and always correctly by name, and when 

thev were not present. 

These are but a very small sample of his say-, 
ings and doings. His vocal, anfl especially his 

imitative powcrs, were equally well developed. 

He would whistle a part of the Silver Lake waltz 

as well as the human voice could render it. 

Laughing, crying and the perfect imitation of 

other birds and animals, and peculiar voices of 

all kinds seemed to be his favorite pastime. 


—— 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—THE Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is eight and one-half by eleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gixes us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 


or chamber. 


improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 


————__+o+—____- 


SLEEPING WITH OPEN WIN- 
DOWS. 

The Italians find it hard to understand the free 
and easy ways of Amcrican travellers, and adig- 
nified commissary in Venice was quite shocked 
at the barbarous custom of sleeping with open 
windows. Mr. Howells, an American consul in 
that city, brought a complaint of burglary to the 
official, and was thus received: 


After an exchange of diplomatic courtesies, 
the cominissary took my statement of the affair 
down in writing, pertinent to which were my fa- 
ther’s name, place and business, with « full and 
satisfactory personal history of myself down to 
the period of she attempted burglary. This, I 
said, occurred one morning about daylight, when 
I saw the head of the burglar peering above the 
window-sill, and the hand of the burglar extend- 
ed to prey upon my wardrobe. 

“Excuse me, Signor Console,” interrupted the 
commissary, cw could you see him?” 

“Why, there was nothing in the world to pre 
vent me. The window was open.” 

“The window was open!” gasped the commis- 
sary. “Do you mean that you sleep with your 
windows open ?”’ 

“Most certainly!’ 

“Pardon!” said the commissary, suspiciously. 
‘Do all Americans sleep with their windows 
open ?” 

“IT may venture to say that they all do, insum- 
mer,” I answered; “at least, it’s the general cus- 


Such a thing as this indulgence in fresh air 
seemed altogether forcizn"o the commissary’s 
expericnec; and but for my official dignity, I am 
sure that I should have been effectually brow- 
beaten by him. As it was, he threw himself 
back in his arm-chair and stared at me fixedly 
for some moments. Then he recovered himself 
with another “perdoni!”’ and, turning to his 
clerk, said, ‘Write down that, according to the 
American cusiom, they were sleeping with their 
windows open.” But I know that the commis- 
sary, for all his politeness, considered this habit 
a relic of the times when we Americans all dwelt 
in wigwams; and I supposed it paralyzed his en- 
ergies in the (fort to bring the burglars to jus- 
tice, for I have never heard any thing of them 
from that day to this. 





MEXICAN SHEEP DOGS. 

The boy who explained a “sheepish” man’s 
looks by declaring that he ‘“‘associated with 
sheeps” when he was little, uttered a good deal 
of philosophy. It will be news to many that 
dogs are trained for the shepherd’s trade by be- 
ing nursed like lambs—though we have no evi- 
dence that they get any shcepishness by their 
education, other than the right kind: 


Tie Mexican sheep dug’s, like thse of South 
America, ate from the Spanish stock. Their 





which is somewhat peculiar. The young dog is 
early separated from-its mother, taken to the 
flock and wiven to a ewe, which henceforth, as 
long as it needs milk diet, stands in the place of 
a mother. Not only the stepmother, but all the 
flock will soon become accustomed to the sight 
of the little fellow, and from this time he is a 
brother to the lambs, and grows up with them 
for the service of the sheep. 

And a devoted servant he is, too, showing a 
warmth of attachment like that of a human be- 
ing. Only one fault is laid to his charge by the 
shepherds; when young, he is too fond of play- 
ing with the sheep and lambs, and in his sport 
he sometimes keeps them on the gallop till their 
strength is gone, for so great is his power over 
them they cannot do otherwise than obey him. 
These dogs, when grown, will killa wolf with 
ease, and woe be to the vagrant cur that comes 
near the fold, for he is sure to be seen by the 
faithful guard, who rarely permits him to escape 
alive. 

——- +o 


IN HIS DEN. 
The fact here recorded, however, could not re- 
quire the courage displayed by the old Conti- 
nental hero, Gen. Putnam, since the bear was 
dozy, and showed no fight, whereas the wolf was 
awake and furious: 





On the 15th inst., as two men named Gordon 
and Clough, residents of Woodstock, were gath- 
ering spruce gum back of Loon Mountain, in 
Lincoln, Gordon discovered, in a large cave in 
the mountain, a bear just turned in for a winter's 
nap. 

As they had no weapons for offensive or defen- 


returned home, The-next day, armed with re- 
volver and ropes, they returned, and found the 
bear quietly sleeping. 

Clough, revolverin hand, and a rope about his 
ody, entered the cave, and, tinding Bruin’s pil- 
low, shot the bear, and was then drawn out. 
Hearing nothing within, he in a short time en- 
tered ayain, drawing out with him a black bear 
of the largest size, fat as a porker. 

They had to cut him in quarters, and were three 
days in getting him home. The length of the 
animal was nearly five feet from nose to root of 
tail, and the height three feet five inches. The 
estimated weight was upwards of three hundred 
pounds.—Manchester Mirror. 


—— 


BRAVE BOY. 
The city of Lyons witnessed in 1825 a striking 
instance of bravery and humanity in a boy of 
fourteen. There was a soldier on the bridge 
across the Rhone, who appeared to be in a state 
of great agitation. Suddenly he stopped and 
remained motionless for some time, looking over 
the parapet of the bridge into the water, and 
presently threw himself into the river. 
A lad named Vizoredux, who saw the affair, 
said to his younger brother who was with him, 
“Come, let us save him,” and immediately they 
plunged into the river and succeeded in drag- 
ging the unhappy soldicr to the bank, but not 
without much risk and difficulty. 
“There,” said Vigoreaux to his brother, in 
high glee, “I knew we could save him if we 
tried.’ 
A crowd of people gathered around them, and 
collected a good sum of money to reward the 
boys for their bravery, who received the recom- 
pense with much indifference; but the interest 
of the scence was greatly increased when the bors 
were seen to give the moncy they had received 
to the soldier, and a shout of applause saluted 
their ears. 
It was ascertained that the soldier sought 
death in a fit of despair, because he had lost in 
gambling the money he had received to pay his 
expenses to a distant place, besides other money 
entrusted to him by a comrade. 
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“SHIPPING A GIRL.” 
In certain localities of Yankee-land to “skip” 
a hired hand is equivalent to send away, as we 
hear the phrase ‘‘He acted so bad I shipped 
him.” In the Provinces it is exactly the other 
way. 


The seafaring habits of the people of St. John, 
N. B., are reflected in their speech. Servant 
girls and servant men are said to “ship” when 
they hire for a month or for six months. A fine, 
stout lass will ring at your hall door and inquire 
whethcr you want to “ship a girl;” and when a 
youn: couple are engayed, they are said to be 
“shipped.” A congregation will talk of “ship- 
ping’ a clergyman. The master of the house, 
whatever his calling, is invariably called the 
“skipper.” Even the parsons are “skippers” 
of the church, and at their homes are inquired 
for under this familiar title. The best society is 
called “merchantable’—that being the term for 
fish of the first quality; while the lowest stra- 
tum is “scruff” or “dun.” 


+> 
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DIDN’T MEND IT MUCH, 

At a public dinner a man, while relating some- 
thing to the company about two Chinese women, 
exclaimed, in a loud tone,— 


“I declare they were the ugliest women I have 
seen anywhere.” 

There happening to be two maiden ladies pres- 
ent of no remarkable beauty, the speaker, who 
was a little misty, bexan to think he had made 
a mess of it, and that they would imazine he 
was alluding to them; so, to put matters straight, 
as he thonghtj he adtted, “the present company 
excepted.” Roars of laughter ensued, and in a 








faithfulness is dué chiefly to their éducation, 


CHARADE BY 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
My /irst is one-tenth of my third; 
My second’s a pronoun quite small; 


United, a girl’s name they form; 
A pretty name—known to usall. HauTBoy. 


2. 


PORSON, A CELEBRATED GREEK 
SCHOLAR, 


sive warfare, they left him to his dreams, and eo though the best and most faithful of friends, 


‘ou ungenerously name with the wretch you de- 
spix 


0; 
My second—I speak it with grief—comprehends 


All the good, and the great, and the just, and the 
wise; 

Of my whole I have little or nothing to say, 

Except that it marks the departure of day. 


3. 





WILLY WIsP. 


4. 


I consist of 13 letters. As 11, 12, 9 was going 
towards 7, 12, 9,5 one evening, 7, 5met a 9, 8, iS who 
had only one 8, 6, 9. Seeing 11, 7, 8, 11 he was ve 
10, 12, 12, 6. he gave him 10, 8, 6, 11 of 8 loaf whic 
7,5 hadinhis hand. My whole is a town in Eng- 
land. Ww. H. 
5. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst isin fat, but not in lean, 

My second is in saw, but not in seen; 

My third is in loud, also in low, 

My fourth is in leave, but not in go; 

My Ji/th is in strong, but not in weak, 

My sizth is in proud, but not in meek; 

My seventh is in first, but not in last, 

My eighth is in gone, but not in past; 

My ninth is in light, but not in dark, 

My ¢enth is in hear, also in hark; 

My eleventh is in gain, but not in loss, 

My twelfth is in snatch, but not in toss; 

My thirteenth is in rare, but not in thin, 

My fourteenth is in shaft, but not in pin; 

My whole is a spectacle, said to be 

Extremely sublime and glorious to see. 
Evan Eric. 


6. 


First that which belongs to us all, 
Then a son of the first king Saul; 
Then something intended to hide; 
Then take a dark fluid beside; 
And now a Scotch river provide, 
The first letter of each, in its place as above, 
Give the name of a king whose writings we love. 
UNCLE STEPHEN. 
7. 


My whole stood out in a level field, 
And boasted of but one eye, 
Around its feet my Jirst was daubed, 
To keep it both strong aud dry. 
If my /irst reversed should come along, 
And attack the garnered grain, 
He doubtless would revel in luxury, 
Whilst the farmer groaned with pain. 
And the more the farmer’s motto had been 
My second, and nothing more, 
The bitterer grief would fill his heart, 
At the thought of diminished store. 
But ah! the farmer takes his gun, 
And to ease his anguished soul 
He places the fatal bullet in, 
And aims at my innocent whole. 
One moment more and the smoke has cleared, 
And with an exultant cry 
Herushes up to my whole, and lo! 
He has shot it right in the eye, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

2. Pat-riot. 

8. Our extensive prairies are open to all emi- 
rants. 

4. Benjamin. 


5. Every. . 
6. Bluebell, Dandyslion, Cowelip. Tbutter-cup, 





few minutes beth speuket aud ladies had vane 
ished. 


roe ove, Huueyauckle, Printrosd, Sweet 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








For the Companion. 
SEEK CHRIST YOUNG, 

That you “may rejoice and be glad all your days.” 

A good old clergyman was accustomed to 
preach, from time to time, in the obscure parish 
of Agherton, Ireland. A little boy used to fol- 
jow him whenever he made his appearance in 
the place, hoping to please God by walking in 
the footprints of the messenger of truth. One 
day the good man noticed the boy walking be- 
hindhim. He turned, and, with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, said,— 

“Well, child, God hath declared, ‘I love them 
that love me, and they that seek me early shall 
find me.’”’ 

The little boy received the message as a treas- 
ure, for he was seeking the Lord. 

“Early,” he said, “that means early in the 
morning. I will rise early every morning, and 
pray.” 

And he rose early each morning, and prayed. 
He thought upon the subject again. 

“Early. That means in youth. Others may 
find him, but the young who seek him SHALL 
find Him, the Bible says. I will spend my youth 
in seeking Him.” 

Years afterwards, in the decline of his useful 
life, he wrote in the album of a friend, in Liver- 
pool: 

“I have enjoyed the spring of life; 

I have endured the toils of its summer; 

Ihave culled the fruits of its autumn; 

I am wow passing through the rigors of its winter; 
And am neither forsaken by God 

Nor abandoned by man! 

I see at no great distance the dawn of a new day, 
‘The first of a spring that shall be eternal! 

it is advancing to meet me! 

{ run to embrace it! 


Welcome, welcome, eternal spring! 
Hallelujah!” 


That boy was Adam Clarke. 
—_—__+~@>——_—___— 


GRAND DEED OF A POOR OLD 
WOMAN. 

Elihu Burrit, in the Mechanic and Builder, 
tells this story of a noble act of a poor woman, 
which ranks her among the heroes of the hu- 
man race. She lived near the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, at a place where the track crossed 
a deep gorge: 

In the wild month of March, the rain descend- 
ed and the mountains sent down their rolling, 
roaring torrents of melted snow and ice into this 
gorge near the old woman’s hut. 

The flood arose with the darkness of the night, 
until she heard the crash of the railway bridge, 
as it was swept from its abutments, and dashed 
its broken timbers against the craggy sides of 
the precipice on either side. 

It was nearly midnight. The rain fell in a 
flood, and the darkness was deep and howling 
with the storm. 

In another half hour the express train would 
be due. What could she do to warn it against 
the awful destruction it was approaching ? 

She had hardly a whole tallow candle in her 
house; and no light she could make of tallow or 
oil, if she had it, would live a moment in that 
tempest of wind and rain. 

Not a moment was to be lost; and her thought 
was equal to the moment. She cut the cords of 
her only bedstead, and shouldered the dry posts, 
side pieces and head piece. Her daughter fol- 
towed her with their two wooden chairs. Up the 
steep embankment they climbed, and piled all 
their household furniture upon the line a few 
rods before the black, awful chasm, gurgling 
with the roaring flood. 

The distant rumbling of the train came upon 
them just as they had fired the well-iried com- 
bustibles. The pile blazed up into the night, 
throwing its red, swaying, blooming light a long 
way up the track. In fifteen minutes it would 
begin to wane, and she could not revive it with 
yreen, wet wood. 

The thunder of the train grew louder. 
within five miles of the fire. 
in time? 
enough. 


It was 
Would they see it 
They might not put on brakes soon 
Awful thought! 

She tore her red flannel gown from her in a 
moment, and tying it to the end of a stick, ran 
up the track, waving it in both hands, while her 
daughter swung round her head a blazing chair 
post a little before. 

The lives of a hundred unconscious passengers 


hung on the issue of the next minute. The 
ground trembled at the old woman’s feet. The 


great red eyes of the engine burst upon her as it 
came round a curve. Like as a huge, sharp- 
sighted lion coming suddenly upon a fire, it sent 
forth a thrilling roar, that filled all the wild 
heights and ravines around. 

The train was at full speed; but the brakemen 
wrestled at their leverage with all the strength 
of desperation. The wheels ground along on the 
heated rails slower and slower, until the engine 


enough to show them the beetling edge of the 
black abyss into which the train and all its pas- 
sengers would have plunged, and into a death 
and destruction too horrible to think of, had it 
not been for the old woman’s signal. 

They did not stop to thank her first for the de- 
liverance. The conductor knelt down by the 
side of the engine; the engine driver and the 
brakemen came and knelt down by him; all the 
passengers came and knelt down by them; and 
there, in the expiring light of the burnt-out pile, 
in the rain and the wind, they thanked God for 
the salvation of their lives. All ina line the 
kneelers and prayers sent up into the dark heav- 
ens such amidnight voice of thanksgiving as 
seldom, if ever, ascended from the earth to Him 
who seeth in darkness as well as in secret. And 
the woman was not forgotten. 

Kindness is the music of good-will to men; 
and on this harp the smallest fingers may play 
heaven’s sweetest tunes on earth. 


—_——_+9@9——____—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE BOY DEAD. 
An Original Poem for Declamation. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
I. 

O light was the heart of Duke William, 
The minstrels all playing for glee, 

His fleet, dancing light on the Channel, 
And Normandy sunk in the sea. 

Above him, the sky of September, 
Below him, the waters at west, 

And snowy sails breaking around him 
The light of the opaline rest. 

His ship dropping lightly her pennons, 
Their gonfanons waving, the crew; 

His ensign, the Normandy Lions, 
Rolled out from the mast in the blue. 

“Do ye see,”’ said the duke to the nobles, 
“Yon glimmering island afar? 

Have ye heard that its forests are fairer 
Than those of old Normandy are?— 

Then on to yon isle of the ocean! 
And win it with spear and with bow! 

And loud in the forests, the hunter 
The Normandy bugle shall blow! 


Il. 
O hard was the battle that followed !— 
In the silence of night ere it came 
The Normans knelt down in the darkness, 
And prayed by the torches aflame. 
They sung the great war-song of Norland 
When morning uplifted its light, 
And the Normandy Lions, victorious, 
Waved over dead Harold at night. 


111, 
Then rose the conqueror’s palace 
On Winchester’s circle of hills, 
Where the stag bounded over the woodlands, 
And bright water-courses, and rills. 
But all the great forest was broken 
By hamlets and cottages rude, 
And the ivy-clad fane of the Saxon 
Uplifted its cross in the wood. 
Then the conqueror said: 
“In the cottage 
The rabbit a burrow shall make; 
The deer shall bound over the village 
As free as the bird on the lake; 
The stag, in the silence of summer, 
Shall cool in the brooks of the wild, 
The birds the ripe berries shall gather, 
Unstirred by the feet of a child, 
And Richard, my darling boy, Richard, 
So noble, so brave and so fair, 

Will love the wild chase in the forest, 
And lead the young noblemen there.” 
He touched the red torch to the hamlet, ‘ 
He touched the red torch to the fane, 

The peasants went forth from the forest 
To never behold it again! 
O then there were weeping and wailing! 
© then there was wringing of hands! 
There was blood in the desolate rivers, 
‘There was smoke in the desolate lands! 
There were little feet, sore and aweary, 
There were little hearts, throbbing with pain; 
For children went forth from the forest 
To never behold it again. 
av. 
Prince Richard was loving and noble, 
Prince Richard was winsome and fair; 
On his cheek there were dimples of beauty, 
On his neck, golden tresses of hair. 

He loved the cool shades of the forest, 
And led the young noblemen there— 

The conqueror’s pride was Prince Richard, 
The boy was so winsome and fair. 


7. 

’Twas night, at the ending of summer, 
’Twas night, and the forest was still, 
Save when the wild born of the hunter 
Rung out from the cliff and the hill. 

The prince and his nobles Mad feasted, 
When morning illumined the east, 

And dashed to the heart of the forest, 
Right merrily, after the feast. 

’Twas night, the great moon was ascending, 
Iluming the tops of the wood, 

The noblemen found in a thicket 
A hunter, bedabbled with blood, 





stopped at the decaying fire, It still blazed 


They bore the young form to King William, 
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The blood on the forehead so fair, 
The blood on the dimples of beauty, 

The blood on the tresses of hair. 

He wiped the red stains from the forehead, 
He lifted the curls from the face, 

He folded the boy to his bosom, 

In a last and impassioned embrace. 

Then under the tapestries purple, 

And under the lamps of gold.. 

He laid the light form, and his sorrow 

In the silence of midnight he told: 


“The fallow deer bounds through the woodland free, 
The nest of the heron is safe in the tree, 
But here, in the hall of my palace, I see 

My little boy dead. 


“And thou to the sunlight wilt never return 
When the dew of the summer time jewels the fern, 
And low on the forest the harvest moons burn, 
My little boy dead. 


“I think of old Normandy, sunny and fair, 
Her crown I had destined to place on thy hair, 
When I should be aged and weary of care, 
My little boy dead. 
“O, bright was my way o’er the slumbering sea, 
The gonfanons waving! The minstrels for glee, 
Played sweet neath the Lions of Normandy three, 
My little boy dead. 


“And bright was the evening, the moon it was round, 
The dea | and the dying lay thick on the ground, 
When I stood by the side of young Harold dis- 
crowned, 

My little boy dead. 


‘But what is a sceptre, and what is a crown, 

And what is a kingdom of ancient renown, 

SS heart is despoiled, and the tears trickle 
own! 

My little boy dead. 


“I place my hard hand on thy beautiful hair, 

I play with thy fingers so slender and fair, 

And thou art gone forth to the shadowy air, 
My little boy dead. 


“No loving smile breaks o’er thy features compressed, 
No | heart beats in thy motionless breast, 
Silence and rest, silence and rest, 
My little boy dead. 


“The shades of the forest are pleasant no more, 

Let the children return to the hamlets of yore; 

I would give the bright crown of the land to restore 
My little boy dead. 


* 
'» 


* The “Three Norman Lions,’’ the ensign of William the 
Conqueror. 


a. 


SUNSHINE AND HEALTH. 
Mr. P. went to Dr. Dio Lewis for a prescrip- 
tion, saying that he was in a very bad way. 
Here is the talk they had together, as the doctor 
revorts it in his book “About People’s Stom- 
achs :” 


“Doctor,” said Mr. P., “if you will excuse a 
street vulgarity, | am ‘played out.’ [ can’t di- 
vest, I can’t work, I have lost my courage, | fear 
I must stop.” 

“Tell me about your diet.” 

“If you will excuse me, I know that is all 
right. I have studied the subject, and I know 
my food is all right.” 

“How about your exercise?” 

“I have a little gymnasium in my store, and 
exercise an hour or twoevery day. [sometimes 
tire myself out with these exercises.” 

“How about your sleep?” 

“Why, doctor, I go to bed every night with 
the chickens. At any rate, I am always in bed 
by nine o’clock, and I rise by six o’clock in 
the morning, take « bath, a plain breakfast, and 
go to my counting-room. Once in the forenoon 
and once in the afternoon I exercise in my gym- 
nasium half an hour or so, but I am getting 
worse all the time. Isn’t it curious? My wife 
thinks I must have a cancer in the stomach. 
Nothing seems to help me. I live the most phy- 
siological life, but my digestion grows worse and 
worse.” 

“About your counting-room; is that light? is 
it sunny ?” 

“No, that is one nuisance we have in our 
store The store is every way pleasant, only 
that the counting-room is so dark we have to 
use gas all the time.” 

“That's it, Mr. P.; that explains your cancer.” 

“Of course, you don’t mean that; but I sup- 
pose it would be better if the counting-room 
was sunny.” 

“Why, Mr. P., no plant or animal can digest 
in the dark. 

“Have you never noticed that the only grapes 
that become perfectly ripe and sweet, that the 
only peaches tha#@ take on those beautiful red 
cheeks, and offer that luscious sweetness, are 
those that are on the outside, entirely uncovered 
by the leaves and perfectly exposed to the sun? 
God’s laws are the same in the animal world. 

“Don't you see a good many pale girls in your 
store, girls with a bloodless, half-baked sort of 
face, whose walking, whose voice, whose whole 
expression is devoid of spirit and force? Those 
girls are in the green state. Look at their lips 
and checks; they are not half ripe. Send them 
out in the country, let them throw away their 
parasols, put on their little jockey hats, and live 
out in the sunshine three moffths, and I would 
give more for one of them in any work requir- 
ing soul and spirit than for a dozen of those 
pale things that live in the shade. A pale wom- 
an! She makes a very good ghost, but not 
— of a woman.”’—Tulks about People’s Stom- 
achs. 
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TECUMSEH AND THE EARTH- 
QUAKE. 

During the years from 1812 to 1815 several re- 
markable earthquakes shook the rezion of the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys. Meantime Tecum- 
seh, the famous Shawnee chieftain, was “on the 
war path,” and his name became curiously con- 
nected with one of the great convulsions: 





—. 


reputation of a prophet among the Indians of 
Alabama. A few months previous to this event, 
he was on his mission to the Southern Indians 
to unite all the tribes of the South with those of 
the North in his grand scheme of exterminatine 
the whole white race. ” 
On his return from Florida, Tecumseh went 
among the Creeks in Alabama, urging them to 
unite with the Seminoles, Arriving at a Creek 
town on Tallapoosa River, he made his way to 
the lodge of the chief, called the Big Warrior. 
He explained his object, delivered his war talk, 
presented a bundle of sticks, gave a piece of wam- 
pum and a hatchet—all of which the Big War. 
rior took. 

Then Tecumseh, reading the intentions and 
spirit of the Big Warrior, looked h m in the eye, 
and pointing his finger toward his face, said,— 

“Your blood is white; you have taken my 
talk, but you do not mean to fight. I know the 
reason; you do not believe the Great Spirit has 
sent me; you shall know; I leave directly, and 
shall go straight to Detroit. When L arrive there 
I will stamp on the ground with my foot, and 
shake down every house in Tuckhabatchee.” 

So saying he turned and left the Big Warrior 
in utter amazement at both his manner and his 
threat, and pursued his journey. 

The Indians were struck no less with his con- 
duct than was the Big Warrior, and bezan to 
dread the arrival of the day when the threatened 
calamity should befall them. They met often 
and talked over the matter, and counted the 
days carefully to know the time when Tecumseh 
would reach Detroit. 

The morning they had fixed upon as the peri- 
od of his arrival atlastcame. A mighty rum- 
bling was heard—the Indians all ran out of their 
houses and the earth began to shake; when at 
last, sure enough, every house in Tuckhabatchee 
was shaken down. 

The explanation was in every mouth, “Tecum- 
seh has zone 'o Detroit!”” The effect was elec- 
trical. The message he had delivered to the Big 
Warrior was justified, and many of the Indians 
took their rifles and prepared for the war. 

The reader will not be surprised to learn the 
earthquake had produced this; but he doubtless 
will be that it should happen on the very day 
that Tecumseh arrived in Detroit. 


ee 


STORY OF THE GOLD DISCOVERER. 

The strange instances of what seems unjust 
destiny furnished in the history of Columbus 
dying in prison, and Col. Drake, the coal-oil dis- 
coverer, dying in the poor-house, have many 
parallels among living men, reduced to penury 
after having found, by genius or accident, what 
has influenced the fate of a nation: 


James W. Marshall, the discoverer of gold in 
California, in giving a history of that discovery, 
said, “‘l was nearly certain that there was gold 
in the country long before I found it, and so just 
kept a good lookout for indications. I was 
working in the saw-mill at Coloma, and went 
out on the morning of that day (Jan. 19, 1848), 
closed the fore-bay gate to shut off the water, 
and then walked down to the trail race to see 
what sand and gravel had been removed during 
the night. 

“Lalways did this, as I thuught there might be 
minerals iti the mountains, and knew if there 
were, some of them would be washed down by 
the water. I looked at the gravel and sand for 
afew moments and saw something glittering in 
a crevice of granite a half a foot under water, 
and stooped down to pick it up. 

“Tt was heavier than any thing I had ever seen 
before, and I knew it must be either mica, or 
sulphuret of copper, or gold. It was too heavy 
for mica, and gee ae! that sulphuret of 
copper was too brittle, so I placed the speci- 
men on a stone and hammered away at it; but 
instead of breaking it only bent, and then | was 
nearly certain it must be gold. 

“1 didn’t say aay thing about it that day, for 
fear the men would laugh at me, but just looked 
around and picked up about four ounces of it. 
When I showed it to Sutter he wouldn’t believe 
it was gold until he tested it with nitric acid, and 
I think that’s all I have to say, except that I 
have been pretty bardly used, which is neither 
here nor there.”’ 
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AT CHURCH IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The following is a description of the usua 
scene at a New York city church, during the 
days of the early Butch settlers: 


The ladies appeared in short, colored petticoats 
and waist jackets, with little coat-tails behind 
(paniers (?) ) and wore colored hose, high-heeled 
shoes and no hats or bonnets. 

The men appeared in their broad doublets and 
trunk-hose,* and took their places in the galler- 
ies, while the women sat below. 

After the ringing of the bell, the sexton and 
his deputies formed a procession, and marched 
in with the cushions of the burgomasters, wo 
had pews set apart for their especial use. The 
dominie was perched in a high, circular pulpit, 
with an immense sounding-board impending 
above his head He wore a gown of black silk, 
with flowing sleeves, and was altogether impos 
ing in his personal appearafice. 

The clerk stood below, and read a chapter 
from Scripture, or chanted the Apostolic Creed. 
‘It was his duty, too, when any public notice Wa 
to be given, to hand it up to the dominic on & 
long pole, and also to watch the hour-glass durs 
ing the sermon, and as soon as its sands were 
run out to give three raps with his cane to int- 
mite that the time was up. 

This cut short the parson’s discourse, and the 
deacons went around carrying poles with Jittle 
black bags at the end to collect alms. 





The earthquake of 1815 gave Tecumseh the 


*A kind of large breeches. 
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THE NEW BOOK. 


Ah! here is a truly nice present! 
A book full of pictures and tales; 
How pretty and graceful this drawing! 
Aship, with her rigging and sails. 


Here’s a man who seems wounded and ill, 
Two merry boys running a race, 

A little girl put in the corner, 
With downcast and cross-looking face, 


“True courage,’’ or, ‘‘who is the coward?” 
“The midshipman’s first trip to seA.”” 

“How little Kate nursed her sick mother.” 
“The rose bud, the wind and the bee.”’ 


| milk in your little china bowl, and the cookies 
| grandma sent you.” 
| “fT tan’thave some mince pie, I tan’t eat any 
| thing,” said Capt. Snarly. 

“Very well,’”’ said mamma. So she put the 

things away and sat down to her sewing. 

| Wilfred pulled his little rocking-chair near the 
| fire and sat a long time scowling at the stove. 


i 














“The life of old Jack, the tame monkey,” 
1 think that seems full of great fun; 

And still there are more illustrations, 
With stories to every one. 


I know you are longing to hear them, 
But then I have so much to do, 

That I must away te my business, 
And cannot stay longer with you. 


I wish you’d make haste with your learning, 
And not be dependent on me, 

To find out and tell you the meaning 
Of each pretty picture you see. 


When once you can read all these pages, 
And not, like a baby, just look, 

You'll gain a large store of amusement, 
And really enjoy your nice book. 


+> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
CAPTAIN SNARLY. 


His real name is Wilfred Henry Alton. But he 
doesn’t get called by it very often. 

When he is good, and pleasant, and sweet, his 
mamma and grandma call. him Birdie, or Sun- 
beam. 

But when he is naughty he is called Capt. 
Snarly. And this name suits him very well at 
such times. 

One morning he came down stairs looking like 
the picture. Indeed, the picture doesn’t look 
quite so cross as Wilfred did, and he had more 
wrinkles in his forehead. 

Just as soon as his mamma looked at him, she 
knew it was Capt. Snarly. But she smiled, and 
said, “Good-morning, dear. How do you do, 
this bright day ?”” 








Wilfred put his finger in his mouth. 

“I dess I've dot a headache,” he said. 

“Have you? I’m very sorry,” said mamma. 
“Where does it ache?” 
Pa round beback of it!’ snarled the cap- 

n. 

“I guess you slept too long,” said his mother. 
“You will feel better when you are washed and 
dressed, and have your hair combed.” 
So she brought his striped stockings, and the 
little slippers with rosettes, and a new plaid 
frock, which she had finished only yesterday. 

But 0, how he snarled and fussed all the time 
she was dressing him! 

And when she was combing his hair, he cried 
loud enough to be heard in the next house, and 
the lady there said, “I guess Mrs. Alton has got 
Capt. Snarly over to her house.” 

When his mother had made him look nice and 
re she said, “Now come and have your break- 

ct? 

But this naughty little boy growled, “I don’t 
= tan eat any thing ’cept a piece of mince 
™. haven’t any mince pie in the house,” said 

i8 Mother, “and you know I never let you eat 


with huinor of any sort are advised to try it. 
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looking at the clock may remind you of it. My 
great-grandfather, according to this calculation, 
dicd at twelve o'clock, my grandfather at eleven, 
and my father at ten. At what hour you or I 
shall die, William, is only known to Him to 
whom all things are known.” ° 

Never, since then, have I heard the inquiry, 
“What o’clock is it?”’ nor do I think I have even 
looked at the face of a clock, without being re- 
minded of the words of my father. 





The “Home Crircie” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2 year; single copies, 5 cents 
—for sale every where. Sample copies sent free by ad- 
dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Why not use White Pine Compound, when it is such 
ae ~ aa for Coughs, Lung Complaints and Kidney 
troubles 


As A HEALTH-RENEWING and health-promoting agent, 
Poland’s Humor Loctor stands in the front rank of valua- 
ble medicines. Its spedialty is to remove ail humors from 
the body, and to alleviate suffering by invigorating and 
strengthening the whole system. All who are troubled 














are prepared to compete for the trade in first-class Furni- 
ture with other deal rs in this line, either in point of quali- 
ty, price or assortment. 


Messrs. P. F. Packarp & Son, No. 56 Union Street, 


Call and see them, 


~ Dr. J. W. Poland’s 


WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Colds. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Coughs. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Diptheria. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Pulmonic Ajfections. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Kidney Complaints. 

“For health comes sparkling in the streams, 

From cool Chocorua stealing 5 
There’s iron in our Northern winds; 

Our pines ave trees of healing.” 

Joun G, WHITTIER. 
PREPARED AT THE 
New England Botanic Depot, 
37 Court Street, Boston. 





Presently he bevan to kick it wi.) his foot. He 
knew his mother disliked the noise, but he didn’t 
care. She did not ask him to stop, and after a 
while he was tired of it himself. 
He was very unhappy, and he began to be a 
little bit ashamed of himself. Besides, he was 
getting hungry. He wished his mother would 
speak to him, but she didn’t. She was sewing 
on a little coat and singing to herself. 
Wilfred knew the little coat was for him. 
Usually he liked to hear his mother sing, but 
now he wished she wouldn’t look so happy when 
he was so miserable. The more he thought 
about it the worse he felt. He began to cry 
softly, but his mother took no notice. 
Pretty soon he said, “O dear, I wish I tould 
have the nose-bleed, or somefin, so somebody’d 
care.” 
“People don’t care much for Capt. Snarly, 
any way,” said his mother. “I should like to 
hurt him myself, so he would stay away and let 
me keep my own little boy all the time.”’ 
“Should you prick his nose with your needle?” 
asked Wilfred. 
“Yes, or I could whip him. 
be better to whip him.” 
Wilfred thought it over. He and Capt. Snar- 
ly had a little fight all by themselves, by the 
stove. In a little while his mother felt two soft 
arms around her neck, and two sweet kisses on 
her cheek. 
“Why, here’s my little rose bud again!” said 
she, looking down at the bright little face close 
to her own. 
“Capt. Snarly’s gone,” said Wilfred, “and he 
isn’t ever’n ever coming back again.” 
“TI hope not,” said his mother. 
Then Wilfred had his breakfast, and he was 
so hungry he never once thought of mince pie. 
Afterwards he sat down by his mother’s feet 
and she talked to him a long time about his 
naughty temper. Wilfred promised to try hard 
to be a good boy. And he is keeping his word. 
The last time I saw his mother, she said she 
hadn’t seen Capt. Snarly for so long she had al- 
most forgotten him. 


I think it would 


4a 
~or— 





WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT? 

When I was a young lad, my father one day 
called me to him, that he might teach me to 
know what o’clock it was. 
He told me the use of the minute finger and 
the hour hand, and described to me the figures 
on the dial-plate, until I was pretty perfect in 
my part. 
“Now,” said he, ‘I have taught you to know 
the time of day, I must teach you to find out the 
time of your life.” 
All this was strange to me, so I waited impa- 
tiently to hear how my father would explain it, 
for I wanted sadly to go to my marbles. 
“The Bible,” said he, “describes the years of a 
man to be threescore and ten, or fourscore years. 
Now, life is very uncertain, and you may not 
live asingle day longer; bnt if we divide the 
fourscore years of an old man’s life into twelve 
parts, like the dial of a clock, it will allow al- 
most seven years for every figure. 
“‘When a boy is seven years old, then it is one 
o'clock of his life; and this is the case with you. 
When you arrive at fourteen years old, it will be 
two o’clock with you; and when at twenty-one, 
it will be three o’clock; at twenty-eight, it will 
be four o’clock; at thirty-five, it will be five 
o’clock; at forty-two, it will be six o’clock; at 
forty-nine, it will be seven o’clock, should it 
please God to spare your life. In this manner 


clothes—at ready-made prices, call upon ATWooD Lkos., 
38 and 40 Washington St., where you willfind just what 
pn 


15 
Co., New edford, Mas 


The 
cure for Cold Feet, Rheumatism, and all complaints arising 


Ir You WANT @ good fitting suit—real custom-made 


OR SALE.—A Novelty Printing Press, good as new. 
Cost willsell it for $5. EXCHANGE PRINTING 
8. 





Horse Hair Inner Sole is warranteda perfect 


from imperfect circulation of the blood. Price, 75 cts. a 
pair. Sent by mail, postage paid. 
I. 8S. ANDREWS, 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
4—iw 





Agents wanted. 


GOOD PIOTURES, 


at wonderfully low prices. One each, 17 Euglish Oil 
Colored Pictures, Size 8%x11% inches, on paper, 15x20 
inches. Will be sent by mail, posta,e paid, on receipt of 
$2.00, by D. LUi HROP & CO., Importers and Publishers. 
bible W and Book » 38 & 40 Cornhiil, 
Boston, Mass. 








TU RNER’S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asafe, certain, and speedy cure for 


Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases. 
ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for NEURALGIA FA€IALIS 
often effecting a pertect cv re ina single day. No form 
of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonderful power. 
Even in the severest ca es of Chronic Neuraigia, affect- 
ing the entire system, its use for a few days affords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. it contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualified ap 
proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every part 
of the country Bonga acknowledge its power tosoothe 
the tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
$100 Pos ~ = cents 





STANDARD 
Sree} TARA. 


GENTS WANTED.—No work by this popular au- 
thor ever before sold by subscription. re contains 
more reading and illustration for the price than any copy- 
right book equal in other respects, published in America. 
Address J. N. RICHARDSON & CU., Boston, Mass 4—4t 


P UNCHARD’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 
—aND— 

Catalogue of Flower Seeds, 
Now ready, and sent free to all who apply. 
J. H. PUNCHARD, Salem, Mass. 
Please state that you saw this in the COMPANION. 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—OR— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Fee 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, om) 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shue dealers. 

Send stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 T t Street, Bost 


History OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 
ing book for boys. 1t contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 
post-paid for only $150. Address FRANK CLUM, 24 
Gertrude St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1—8w 


NPRECEDENTED SALES! 

‘) LARGE COMMISSIONS! 
WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. One agent alone has retailed 
over 8000in the past three years, at 75c each, Another 
agent writes: “I can make more money in this business 
than I could on a $10,000 farm, all stocked.’” Address, with 
stamp, WHITNEY & Co., Norwich, Ct. l—4tw 


pe a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Suin- 
ples free. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 


|B fytane DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in five minutes, without 
njury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysmsin F y 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by = =e 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLAcK orBRoWwN. 
It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Phil elphia, Pa. 
Circulars sent free. Sold by sil dcensines. 50—3m 


























Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 48 Summer St . cor. of Arch, Boston. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all DEPosits which remain in Bank six 
months next prior tothe semi-annual dividend days, and 
pan pe ae ~ = other Species reach and every full 
ening calendar month they have rem 

= to the semi-annual dividends. Ky 
a. ings Bank in the State that pays interest on the ce- 
its for each and every month they remain in bank. 

he Institution has a gua'antee fund of $200,000, and on 
the = 4 of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 


This is the only 








PIANO FORTES 


to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
22—6meow 


W. B. | Fire Insurance “Agent, 








it for breakfast. Here is some nice bread and 





you may always know the time of your life, and 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 


WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St: Boston 


Six sackages -* 

It is sold by all dealers indrugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 

2—lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





an) A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
$2 Bea as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
with stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 47-13w 


New IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST FAMILY 
NEWSPAPERS IN NEW ENGLAND! 


Beecher’s Sermons, 

Beecher’s Sermons, 

Beecher’s Sermons, 
—AND— 


ALL THE NEWS, 


MARKET AND SHIPPING REPORTS, CHOICE 
POETYY, GOOD STORIES, AND A FINE VARIE- 
TY OF ORIGINAL AND 'SELECTED READING 
CAREFULLY PREPARED, AND EXPRESSLY 
ADAPTED FOR COUNTRY READERS,—see the 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
¥) 


(WEEKLY), 


BOSTON TRAVELLER, 
(SEMI-WEEKLY,) 


Weekly, $2 00 per year; Semi-Weekly, $4 00. 
beral terms to Clubs. 

¥~ Specimen Copies sent free. 
ORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CoO., 
2—2w Traveller Buildings, Boston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and hand- 
somest young fulks’ paper. Greatest success! Best sto- 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents, or whole 
amount returned in watches, musical instruments, jewel- 
ry, etc. $100 ger year; samples l0c. Address H. N. F. 
LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. *52—4w 


How do you Feed your Children? 





This is certainly a question of importance, and one 
worth a consideration at the hands of every mother, for 
surely it is not (or should not be) a matter of indifference 
what food you give your children if health, strength, 
comfort, and a good constitution are of any consequence 
to you. 


Thousands of little ones die annually—IN PLAIN WORDS, 
ARE STARVED TO DEATH—for want of PROPER nourish- 
ment. Different kinds of Food have been and are now 
offered to the public, but THE food and only food suitable 
for children, and approved ef by invalids, is 


DR. RIDGLE’S, 


which has had an unp dented and i ing sale in 
Great Britain, the D. minion of Canada, and wherever 
introduced. The Patentee is a gentleman of 35 years 
successiul London practice. 
Ga™ Sold by Druggists and Grocers in cans, 
35 cts., 65 cts., $125 and $175. 

(A great saving is effected by purchasing the large sizes,) 
Wholesale by T. METCALF & CO., Tremont St., Boston 
and all wholesaie drug houses. 
WOOLRICH & CO., 
*48—6weop Factory, Malden, Mass. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
ARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 














GENTS WANTED—($225 a resey ty Bo 
American Knitting Machine Co. S-- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, 310 3—6m 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


year. 


Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 





order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be mide in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the moncy in a revistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to +0 80. 

The date against your name on tne margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. - Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

ers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
p oks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
THE DEW. 

Whence comes the dew? This is a question 
which has puzzled many a wise head. The an- 
eients thought that it dropped from the stars. 
Perhaps they imazined that the stars, being ba- 
by suns, were in the habit of crying, especially 
in the night, and their tears then fell in countless 
numbers to the earth. 

But Baptista Porta, (a name we naturally as- 
sociate with drops) discovered that when a plant 
is covered with a bell-glass in cold weather, the 
dew is more abundant on the inside than on the 
outside of the glass. He also noticed that on 
some opaque substances, the dew wis on theun- 
der not the upper surface. Hence arose the the- 
ory that the earth, having toiled all day like a 
great engine, cts off her steam at night. 

Muschenbrock (Mush-in-reeches, another odd 
name!) concluded that this could not be the true 
explanation, for the appearance of dew may be 
noticed even in aclose room. .- 

This observation must have been made on a 
washing-day. When clothes are being boiled, 
there is always, at least in cold weather, much 
dew on the kitchen windows, as well as much 
“ado” in the rest of the house. This Dutchman 
did not, however, succeed in explaining how the 
work of the dew was done. 

It is an old saying that truth liesin a well. In 
reference to the dew, the truth came from Wells, 
a London physician, who was the first duly to 
investigate the dew. He exposed little bundles 
of wool, cach weighing ten grains, by nizht, 
and in the morning found how much moisture 
they had collected, by again weighing them. 

He observed, as Aristotle had done centuries 
before, that there is littke dew on cloudy nights, 
but even when the sky is clear, there is not al- 
ways the same amount. Strange to savy, if he 
hid the stars, the wool took in less moisture. 
He covered over one piece with alittle roof of4 
pasteboard, and it gained only two grains in 
weight, while another piece outside gained six- 
teen. 

By the aid of his thermometer, he discovered 
that the bit of pasteboard produced this sinzu- 
lar result by keeping in the heat. Then, with 
one gigantic bound, he leaped from this little roof 
to the sky, and arrived at the true conclusion, 
that the clouds act as a sort of overcoat, which 
keeps the earth warm, and thus hinders the 
formation of dew. 

Some substances lose their heat much sooner 
than others, and these are especially liable to be 


. . . e. . 
copiously bedewed. Glass is a substance of this 


nights. Even this flimsy addition interferes 
greatly with the radiation of the heat from the 
glass. 

It was formerly thought that moonshine was 
injurious to the eyesight, (especially of lovers) 
as or moonlit nights the eyes are apt to suffer 
particularly, and have even become blind. It is 
not the moon, however, which causes this, but 
the absence of clouds. The eyeballs get rid of 
their heat too rapidly; they suffer too sudden a 
chill, and sometimes are not only bedewed, but 
permanently bedimmed. So prudent folks wear 
a broad-brimmed hat, when, like the frost, they 
go out on a clear, cold nizht. 

There is no dew on the tops of mountains. 
The scriptural dew on Mt. Hermon must have 
been on the sides, not the summit of the moun- 
tain. The sir, as it is cooled, descends and gives 
place to warmer air, which is lighter. Thus an 
object is prevented from reducing the tempera- 
ture of the air so low as to cause its moisture to 
be condensed. 

For the same reason there is no dew in windy 
weather. Fresh air is continually supplying the 
place of that which has been cooled: The sun’s 
heat during the day fills the air with vapor, and 
thus stores itself up for the use of the plants by 
night, when it is given forth again in the form 
of dew, if the cold renders it necessary. Thus is 
a wonderful process in the circulation of mois- 
ture continually going on, as described by a Ger- 
man poct: 

“O thou kind companion' deign 

By our side still to remain, 

Said the flowers to a brook—in vain. 
For the dancing stream replied: 

I must hasten, far and wide, 

The parened meadows 1 must lave, 
And plunge into old ocean's wave; 


But again from the heavenly blue 
1 will ere long return—as dew.”’ 








VARIETY. 


HUGE PALACE, 

Onc has very imperfect ideas of the extent of 
some of the royal palaces of Europe. The Rural 
New Yorker gives a few details of the Escurial, 
of Spain, which are startling: 


The Escurial is the palace of the kings of Spain, 
one of the largest and most magnificent in the 
world. It wis commenced by Philip IL, in the 
yeur 1562, and the first cost of its erection was 
6,000,000 of ducats. It forms a vast square of 
polished stone, paved with marbie. It may give 
some notion of the surprising grandeur of this 
palace to observe that, according to the compu- 
tation of Francisco de los Santes, it would take 
more than fourdays to go through all the rooms 
and apartments, the length of the way being 
reckoned thirty-three Spanish leagues, which is 
above one hundred and twenty English miles. 
There are fourteen thousand doors, and eleven 
thousand windows belonging to the edifice. 





——__>—__—_ 


THE HORN-BOOK. 


In the eighteenth, and even at the beginning 
of the present century, children Icarned the al- 
phabet and the first lessons in reading from a 
horn-book. It was not whut we should call a 
book, as it had only one page; this was printed 
on white paper, which was laid upon a thin piece 
of oak, and covered with a thin sheet of horn, 
secured in its place by eizht tacks driven throuch 
a border or mounting of brass, the object of the 
horn being to keep the page unsoiled. The first 
line on the page was called the “‘cross-row,” “so 
named,” said Dr. Johnson, “because a cross is 
placed at the beginning, to show that the end of 
learning is piety.” 

The Poct Cowper thus describes the horn-book 
of his time: 
ane: secured from being soiled or torn, 

Beneath a pane of thin, translucent horn, 

A book (to please us at a tender age 

’Tis called a book, though but a single page,) 
Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons when they preach.” 


——_>-—__—__ 


CARED FOR BY A CAT. 


This might make a foundation for a story like 
“Babes in the Wood.” 


The New York Herald tells of a little girl in 
Thirty-Fifth Sirect who followed a favorite cat 
into her nursery of little ones beneath an adjoin- 
ing building, and was for thirteen hours lost to 
her parents. At the end of that time the feeble 
cries of the child were heard, and she was extri- 
cated from the hole into which she had erawled. 
She was quite exhausted, and over her the cat 
was standing guard, purring and occasionally 
lashing her tail against her sides as a group of 
bright-eyed rats pecred forth near by or scam- 
pered past in the distance. 


———_2—___. 


INSECTS’ MUSCLES. 


The power of some insects’ muscles is ecnor- 
mous: 





sort, ind hence astronomers uscd to be much 
troubled by the cloudin ¢ over of their teleseopes. 
This is now remedicd by a dew-cap, a evlinder 
of tin or curd projecting beyond the glass and 
preventing its heat from flying off toe quickly. 
It is on the same principle that gardeners cover 
over their greenhouses with matting, on frosty 





_ The flea, for exampic, will leap two hundred 
times iis own heizht. “A beetle ( Geotrapes ster- 
corarius) is able to sustain and escape from be- 
neath the pressure of from twenty to thirty 
ounces—a prodigious weight for an insect weigh- 
ing Jess than that number of grains, The stag- 
heetle (Lucanus cervus), says Mr. Stephens, has 
““gnawed a hole an inch in diameter through the 


side of an iron canister in which it was con- 
fined,”’ and from which it escaped. 


——__>-—__—__ 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT TO A CARELESS 
MAN. 

People are so often warned against the hasty 
leaping upon cars, drawbridges and ferry-boats 
in motion that there is no excuse for such rash- 
ness. The following is another sad case of death 
from foolish risk in this way: 


A man who resided in Greenbush, named Al- 
exander Rose, about fifty years of axe, was in- 
stantly kilied on the Hudson River Bridge. He 
was employed at the West Albany car-shop, as a 
bolt cutter, and was crossing the bridge on his 
way home when the accident occurred. On ar- 
riving at the draw he found it open, and was 
compelled to wait until it closed, before he could 
pass over. As the draw was swinging round, 
and while it was still a few feet from closing, in 
his eager desire to get home, he attempted to 
spring on it, but, miscalculating the distance, he 
fell dewn on the masonry on which the draw 
rests. As it swung into place, Rose was killed 
instantly. 


PITIFUL FATE OF TWO CHILDREN. 


Minnesota papers tell a sad story of a little 
girl and boy who wandered away from the house 
of their father, in Morrison county, in that State, 
and were subsequently found dead by the In- 
dians. The boy lay on his back, having appar- 
ently died without moch suffering. The girl had 
taken her rings from her ears, and wrapping 
them with a lock of her hair in a small picce of 
cloth, had put the parcel in her pocket, and then 
lain down and died from cold, hunger and ex- 
posure. 





DEAR FUN, 


Some young boys, living in Hollis Township, 
Ill., went into a coal mine, the other day, with a 
lighted candle. Discovering a keg of gunpowder 
and anticipating sport, they laid a train of pow- 
der from the entrance of the shaft to the keg, 
touched it off and were blown entirely out of the 
mine by the explosion. Their hair was burned 
off, their faces and hands scorched to a crisp, 
and they were otherwise horribly and frizhtfully 
mutilated. Ifthe injuries are not fatal they are 
crippled for life. 


a 
DEAD MEN’S TESTIMONY. 


The author of a recent work on India defends 
the climate of that country, which, he says, is 
principally dangerous to persons who do not 
take proper care of themselves; and, in illus- 
tration of this fact, he quotes the remark of the 
Irish gentleman in reference to Europeans in In- 
dia: “They eat and drink, they drink and they 
eat, and then they die, and then they write home 
to say that the climate has killed them.” 


—_——_—~>—__—_ 


WHEN may a ship be said to be in love? 
When she’s attached to a buoy; or when she’s 
making up to a man-of-war. 


One of the hours each day wasted on trifles or 
indolence, saved and daily devoted to improve- 
ment, is enough to make an ignorant man wise 
in ten years. 


THE only liberty cap—says a clever and witty 
author—is the nizht-cap. In it men visit, one- 
third of their lives, the only land where they are 
free and equal. 


Tue Conpucrtos of a down east railroad was 
recently tendered the following instead of a tick- 
et: “Mester Husbend,—Please pay my brother 
free if you can pass him for nothing. I'll be pay 
you when I'll be there, L.” The con- 
ductor’s name was Osborn. 


A LITTLE Boy, who had never been in the 
country before, wrote to his mamma in town 
to the effect that “the cows often act very bad- 
ly about being milked; sometimes, when you are 
almost through they will kick the milk over, 
and you have to go to work and milk them right 
over again!” 


A VisiITOR at a school in Michigan saw the 
flag of our country arranged on the wall of the 
school-rogm, nearly one-half of which was cov- 
ered. He thought to improve the occasion in a 
patriotic way, and with that purpose asked one 
of the pupils what the flag was there for. “To 
cover up the dirt,’’ was the prompt reply. 


Pavut Conners went to sleep during service in 
St. Stephen’s church, Boston, and was locked in 
at the close of the exercise. When he awoke he 
tried to get out by a witdow, fell, broke his 
shoulder, and now reposes in the city hospital. 
Paul got off better than Eutyehus, or than Eu- 
tychus would have done but for the miracle. 


Tue following dispatch recently passed throuch 
a telegraph office: “I lent you, one year azo to- 
night, four dollars and eighty-seven cents. If 
you have not had it long enough, please keep it 
one year longer.” To his delicate hint this an- 
swer was returned: ‘‘Had forzotten it, and hoped 
you had. Let her run another year.’ 


Syooxs’mother and old Mrs. Stubbs were talk- 
ing about little babies, and the nursery lines 
about “putting him in a pint pot, ’ &e. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Snooks, “when I was a ba- 
by they put me in a coffee-pot and put the lid 


“And did you live?” was the astonishing in- 
quiry of Mrs. Stubbs. 
—s tell me I did,” was the astonishing re- 





¥: 
“Well, did you ever!” and Mrs. Stubbs fell to 
knitting like one possessed. 


Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES, FOR PULMONARY and 
Asthmatic Disorders, have proved thcir efficacy by a 
test of many years, and have received testimonials from 
eminent men who have used them. e 

Those who are suffering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, &c., should try ** The Troches,” a sim- 
ple remedy which is in almost every case effectual. 





GLU-ENE is the pet thing for the family, (or any other 
man.) Only -25 cents, and will save many doilars in 
mending. Try IT, you’like it. 
STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE, 
Every Collector needs it. By mailfor two 3c. stamps. 
American stamp Cov., Meriden, Conn. —5weop 





THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
Warranted to suit all Tastes. 
SILVER WINGS. 
SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 


« The New 


SILVER WLYGS. 


4-8w 





SILVER WINGS 


SILVER wines. Sabbath sitver wives. 
SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 
School 
SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 
Music Book 


Price, in Boards, 35 cts.; Paper, 30 cts. Sample copies 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


OMAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 4—lw 
WANTED-—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUfYLE SEWING MACIIINE. 
Has the UND R- FEED, makes the “lock-stitch”’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOLN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, ILL, or St. Louis, Mo. *44 ly 
~ INSTALLMENTS. ~ 
v. —— Deo. 
REMOVAL! 
SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDES¢ HOUSE in the business in Boston) 
We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 
323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 
Where we shall sell all the first-class SZ WING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 
Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
forin work. Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on any 
plan will find it to their advantage to call before purchas- 
ing. *48—13w_ 





$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
gy and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROYV- 
f— ED COMMON SENSE tAMILY SEWING MA- 
= CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
Ly Tilt, cord, bind, braid and embruider in a most 
superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elas- 
OQ tic Lock Stitch."*. E ery second stitch can be cat, 
taj and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
= tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
Z and expenses, or a commission from. which twice 
that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, MASS.; PITTSBURGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Mo., 

or CnicaGo, ILL. 48 13w 


HAPPY HOURS. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls, containing ‘ales, ‘Iravels, Adventures, Urnamecn- 
tal Art, Scientific Recreations, ‘'ricks, Puzzics, ctc., etc. 
Only 25 cents a year; five covies for $2. Send stamp for 

i Oo Nas- 
m 





Premium List. “O. A. ROORBACH, Pablisher, 102 
sau Street, New York. 49-3 


ce "USE THE “VEGETABLE 
1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” 1870 
Phe old standard remedy for Ceughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CuTLerr Bros & Co., Boston, 43-24t 








ONSTITUTIONAL CTRRH REMEDY. A 

CERTAIN CUR& FOR WORsT CASES OF 
CATARRH and all diseases of the Mucous Mem- 
branes connected with skin, liver, bladder, kidneys and 
thelike. Cures by buildingupthe Constitution. Is the 
result of thirty years’ practice of a leading New Eng 
landphysician. Whilecuring Catarrh, eures every weak- 
ness of the system, in back, loins, lungs, or wherever 


there is any. - 
-Testimonials. 

A Cough of Twenty-Five Years’ Standing Cured.— 
Catarrh, with Dreppinge in the Throat, causing 
Feelings of Strangling, Cured,—Dizziness, Pains 
in Side, and Weakness of Kidneys immediately re- 
lieved,—System seemingly made over new by use of 
One Bottle. 

So says Capt. Joseph George, of Manehester, N. H., in 
along certificate, dated April 26, 1870... Ex-Goy. Smyth, 
Ex-Member of Congress Morri.on, and Geo. W. Ridcle 
testify that they kuow Capt. George to be an houest, 
sguare man, whose word they believe. ? 

eakness of Kidneys and Pains in Side and Back 

Twenty Years’ standing, cured in Two Weeks 

y Less than a Bott'e,- A Catarrh Cough, so bad 

as to prevent sleep nights, unless Catarrh Snuff was 
perpetually used, cured with one Bottle. —_ 

A highly respected aud influential citizen of New Bos- 
ton, N. H., testifies to the above. 

John §. Hayes, formerly teacher of the North Gram 
mar School, Manchester, N. H., and now at Newton, 
Mass., says it did for him what it was recommended todo. 
Sore Throat, Headache, Catarrh cured by Constitu- 
tional Catarrh Remedy. 

A. L. Chusivy,46 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H.,say* 
so, undera statement of March 28, 1870. y 
Cured of Catarrh, Hacking Cough, Pains in the Back 
and Kidneys, and Lame Shoulders. 

Rufus Merrill, a well-known elderly gentleman of this 
city, testifies to the above. 

We might give certificates by the thousands of the 
same import, but they take up too much space. The 
originals are in possession ofthe propriet rs. 

At this writing, August 20, 1470, it has been less than 
eight months before the public, and the sale hasbeen 
enormous for @ new article Wherever a dozen ors 
many more soon follow. 1t recommends itself—oue Lor 
tle often selling a gross. 

Price, One Dollar per bottle. Sold by all leading Drug- 

ts. Send for Cireulars. 

General Agents: Weeks & Potter, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co., Bure & Pe ry, Boston; Jolin F. Henry, 8 College 
— New York, Gen'l Agent for Middle and Western 


tates. 
LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, Druggists and Chemists, 
Manchester, N. H., Proprietors. 1 éw 








C. H. Suconps, Printer, 50 BROMFIELD St., BosTox 
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